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WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 24, 1849. 
POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 


NEW YORK—THE RE-UNION. 

Some difference of opinion prevails as to the 
character and effects of the re-union of the De- 
mocracy in New York, of which we gave a pretty 
full account last week. At that time, not being 
in possession of all the facts, we held our jadg- 
ment in suspense. : 

The Taylor presses denounce the re-unton, 
and charge the Barnburners with abandoning 
their principles. They, however, are mot com- 
petent judges; being interested parties. So long 
as the Democrats remained divided, the Waylor 
party was secure in its ascendency. No wonder 
the Tribune and its brethren were anxious to 
have the schism perpetuated, and no wonder that 
they are incensed at the re-union. The monopoly 
of offices they have enjoyed for the last year, is 
now in danger. It is to their interest, of course, 
to break down the moral force of the radical Dem- 
ocrats, so as to drive from their ranks the old 
Anti-Slavery men, and win back deserters from 
the Whig Party; and the readiest way of accom- 
plishing this is, by impeaching the honesty of the 
Barnburners, and representing the re-union as & 
corrupt coalition, in which all principle was 
sacrificed for the sake of a chance at the spoils. 
Hear the Tribune: 

“Can the Barnburners come down to this, [the 
proposition of the Hunkers?] It is hard, but No 
Spoils is harder. Has not the Grandson himself 
been almost two years out of office? Do not the 
trustiest of the faithful begin to sigh for ‘ the flesh- 
pots of Egypt” and to murmur that ‘this is not 
the entertainment to which we were invited ?’” 

Now, if the Tribune and its co-laborers can only 
succeed in convincing the public that this sarcasm 
is deserved, they may enjoy for another year the 
pleasure of revelling undisturbed in the “flesh- 
pots of Egypt,” which ever seem uppermost in 
their thoughts. 

We put aside, then, all the comments of these 
interested parties, the hue and odor of selfishness 
being too strong about them. 

What, then, is the real character of this re- 
union? We have read everything within our 
reach that could throw light upon the motives of 
those engaged in it, and, while we deny the wis- 
dom of the policy pursued by the Radical Demo- 
crats, we are unwilling to believe that they have 
adopted it in disregard of their principles. 

It will be recollected that a State Democratic 

Mass Convention of both sections of the Democ- 
racy was to be held in Syracuse, on Tuesday, the 
14th, two days after the meeting of the Conven- 
tion of the Radical Democracy at Utica. The 
Convention met, and its proceedings are reported 
at length in the columnsof the New York Evening 
Post. We confess we felt some anxiety in regard 
to its action. As it was the first State Demo- 
cratic Union Convention that had been held since 
the time when the Party split upon the question 
of Slavery; as the two Conventions of the Hun- 
kers and Barnburners, which had just adjourned, 
had each given full expression to its peculiar 
views on the Slavery Question, and agreed toa 
mixed ticket, we feared that the Mass Union Con- 
vention might be tempted to abstain from any 
expression of opinion on the great issue, and thus 
leave it an open question, whether the principle 
of the Wilmot Proviso or that of Non-Intervention 
was to control the re-united party. But the result 
is rather better than we dared hope. No men- 
tion is made, in the accounts of the Mass Conven- 
tion, of the Croswells, the Walworths, the Dick- 
insons, the Marcys. If they were present at all, 
they took no part in the transactions. The prom- 
inent men were our old friends, Preston King, 
General Nye, John Van Buren, Henry B. Stan- 
ton, and others of that stamp. And the Conven- 
tion, after full discussion, in which several of the 
Hunkers were heard in opposition to the policy, 
though not principle, of a resolve in favor of Sla- 
very Restriction, passed, with qnly half a dozen 
dissenting voices, the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Congress has the constitutional 
power over Slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and has no power over the subject in the States. 
That it possesses, in the opinion of this Conven- 
tion, full power over the subject in the Territo- 
ries of the United States, and should exert that 
power on all occasions of attempts to introduce it 
there; but, as the constitutional power is ques- 
tioned, we are willing to tolerate the free exercise 
of individual opinion upon that question among 
members of the Democratic family, who are wil- 
ling to rally under our standard, and support 


the ticket nominated by the recent State Conven- 
tion. 


The resolution, it is, perceived, affirms the 
power and duty of Congress to prohibit Slavery 
in the Territories of the United States, and 
this is precisely what the managers in the Hun- 
ker section have constantly struggled against: 
This was the issue, so far as Slavery is concerned, 
which split the party. Some of the Hunkers de- 
nied the power—many of them questioned the 
expediency of its exercise—all of them thought 
it best, on the whole, to make no expression of 
opinion on the subject. On the other hand, the 
Barnburners all asserted the power and duty of 
Congress to prohibit Slavery in the Territories, 
and insisted on the propriety of an open expres- 
sion of opinion in support of it. After dividing 
on this issue, both sections have at last been fore- 
ed together, and the first act of the first Union 
Mass Convention, in which both are fully repre- 
sented, is, a decision, by an almost unanimous 
Vote in favor of the affirmative, or of the position 
of the Barnburners, 

As to the elause in the latter part of the reso- 
lution, recognising the right of individual differ- 
ences of opinion, it amounts really to nothing but 
an expression of courtesy. No principle is con- 
ceded ; on the contrary, a right which existed be- 
fore, and which must exist in every party, is sim- 
ply recognised—the right of individual members 
to hold what opinions they please of the acts or 
Views of the majority of the Party. 

To show that the Union Convention sanctioned 
the principles of om Radical Democracy—in other 

favor of the Wilmot Proviso, 
and against Non-Intervention—we must not omit 
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against it. But, we do not belong to that Party, 
and cannot assume to dictate to those who do. 
Our sole object now is, to say a word for the hon- 
esty of these Radical Democrats, and to show 
what they meant to do do, and may probably ac- 
complish, with the Democratic Party re-united. 

The principal speakers at the Mass Union Con- 
vention which ratified the mixed ticket, and pass- 
ed at the same time the Wilmot Proviso, thus 
planting the Democratic Party of the State on 
that ground, were Preston King and John Van 
Buren. We subjoin the speech of the former, 
and part of the speech of the latter, as an indica- 
tion of the temper, principles, and policy, of the 
re-united Democracy of New York. - 

Mr. Preston Kina, of St. Lawrence, was for- 
mally called upon, by a resolution, to communicate 
the results of the Convention at Utica: 


Mr. King stated that that Convention had been 
called by the Democratic members of the Legisla- 
ture, in accordance with the usages of the party ; 
that the Convention had believed that an agree- 
ment in principle exjsted between the different 
members of the Democratic family in this State, 
upon the subject of slavery, which was the dis- 
turbing one. Of this fact Mr. King himself had 
no doubt; and for that reason, and with the hope 
of seeing the important State of New York united 
and upon the rignt side in the great contest for 
human freedom which was now pending, he had 
concurred with the Convention at Utica in those 
steps Which seemed to promise such union and 
harmony of principle and action throughout the 

t 


y. 

The Conventions at Rome approximated each 
other so nearly, that it was difficult to discover 
what it was that divided them. They were 
agreed that Congress possessed the power over 
the subject of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and that it did not possess any power over it 
in the States. 

The third resolution, in relation to the power 
of Congress over slavery in the Territories, was 
one upon which one of those Conventions express- 
ed no opinion. It was understood, hqwever, that 
they agreed with the other Convention upon that 
also, but that they did not think it prudent to ex- 
press their concurrence. 

Mr. King had not seen the whole proceedings 
of the Convention that met at Syracuse. The 
Convention at Utica desired a union, and believed 
that the responsibility of opening or closing the 
door had devolved on them. 

There was not in that Convention any disposi- 
tion to cavil or higgle about the offices. The de- 
sire universally manifested was, that the union 
should be such that all the parties to it could 
come together with self-respect. The feeling was, 
“Tf we can come together and agree upon princi- 
ples, we will gladly yield everything else that 
may be asked of us”” The Convention at Syra- 
cuse, it was asserted, assumed to dictate what res- 
olutions or principles might be or might not be 
announced. 

The Convention at Utica had deemed it their 
duty to declare their principles—principles which 
Mr. King believed the people of this State hold, 
and which he was determined to give his best ex- 
ertions to carry out. The resolutions are confined 
to the question of slavery. This is the question 
to be decided. 

The great question before the American people 
now is, shall the interests of slavery, as a political 
power, predominate over the principles of freedom 
in this country? There is no doubt that is the 
prominent question before the country. It is no 
matter about the terms used, but it is the duty of 
the Democracy of this country to declare with 
honesty and integrity and to carry out the prin- 
ciples of freedom. We are told that we ought 
not to do so, on account of the other States. I 
hold that it would be unwise to attempt to dictate 
to other States, and equally so to permit ourselves 
to be dictated to. South Carolina asserts that she 
will not support any man for office, who holds 
sentiments adverse to the extension of slavery. 
The Democrats of New Hampshire reso- 
lutions instructing her Representatives to vote 
against that extension. It is not the business of 

éw Yurk tO attempt to reconcile euch airer- 
ences. It is her business, however, to declare her 
own sentiments, and what she intends todo. It 
is the duty of each State of the Union to pro- 
nounce her sentiments. It is their duty to them- 
selves and to each other, and in some sense to the 
whole of mankind ; and the ghosts of our fathers 
would rise to reproach us, if they believed that 
we could be recreant to so plain a duty. 

There is no doubt that the reason for not ex- 
pressing such sentiments on this subject as are 
entertained, is, the apprehension that the slave 
States will be lost. There is no doubt that this 
mercenary consideration hinders many from 
speaking out what they think and feel. 

The object of this Convention is to unite the 
party, so that its action may be unanimous in 
Congress in favor of freedom. And that action 
must be unanimous. We must require that every 
member of Congress from the North shall stand 
firm upon this question. I believe that our Con- 
ventions at Rome and Utica were sincere and 
unanimous in the determination to sacrifice eve- 
rything else except principle to procure a union, 
and equally unanimous in the determination not 
to sacrifice a particle of principle. I believe, and 
we believe, that nine-tenths of the Cass men agree 
with us on this question. If not, I should not de- 
sire this union ; but, for certain reasons which are 
unknown to me, certain men who have had much 
influence with them are not here. Perhaps they 
do not agree with us, and do not desire this 
union. 

In the county in which I reside, there are many 
men belonging to a party which united their 
strength with ours last year at Buffalo in a way 
which excited my admiration. They wished to 
see the advancement of the principle of freedom, 
and showed no solicitude about the distribution 
of offices. Let us now be true to the principle 
under this union, and they will go with us, and 
so Will all honest and liberty-loving men ;. but the 
moment we abandon this principle, they will 
quit—and I will quit with them. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 


Mr. Van Buren addressed the Convention in 
support of the resolutions of the committee: 


I have been called upon several times to address 
this Convention to-day, and I think the present 
is an appropriate occasion to make a few remarks 
in regard to what it is proper for us to say here 
to-day. That is the simple question—what it is 
proper for us to say here to-day—not what is 
Democratic, not what any other man believes, 
but what we, who are here to-day, believe, in re- 
gard to slavery and the great question of human 

rty. 


_ [had occasion to say, jast now, that I dislike to 
speak unless I have something to say ; but on this 
subject and just now [ have a few words, which, 
with your indulgence, I-wish to say. The Con- 
vention, as I infer from everything that it has said 
or done, thinks it is proper to speak upon this 
subject. They think, and I think, the time has 
arrived for speaking. 

That this isan important subject—this of sla- 
very—and one that is now before the country, and 
has to be disposed of, of course, every one will 
concede. That there is no occasion for nor pro- 
priety in dropping the subject of these resolutions 
for want of importance or relevancy, is therefore 
apparent. A subject is sometimes dropped be- 
cause it will lead to difficulties and controversies 
which had better be avoided; but nobody here 
has expsessed the slightest dissent from all that 
is contained in the resolutions of the committee. 
The first point , whether we all 
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is, 
believe this resolution. If we do, we should all 
vote for it; for it is only our belief that we ex- 
press by voting. 

I have said that slavery is an important sub- 
ject. Everybody will concede that. We have 
now a territory out of which thirteen or fourteen 
States will be formed; and if slavery goes into 
them, they will form slave States. As such th 
will be represented in the Congress of the United 
States, upon a basis of representation which 
makes every five slaves equal to three freemen, 
and by which one man having five slaves is rep- 
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said what we had to say, leaving others to do so 
likewise. : 

Let it be conceded, therefore, that we must 

k. And why must we speak now? Because 
slaves are taken into that new territory at this 
very day; because the South are resolved that 
they will take them there; and because Southern 
Democrats say that they will under no circum- 
stances whatever support men for public office 
who do not admit their right to take them there. 
They went into the Presidential election upon 
that test. Now, are we to be silent when they 
speak so unanimously? We must speak, and say 
what we intend to do upon the subject. 

I have had occasion to say, heretofore, that I 
would not support any man for the Presidency 
who does not believe slavery to be an unmitigated 
evil, and who will not use all the power which 
the Constitution and laws may place in his hands 
for its overthrow. {Immense applause.] I would 
give notice now, that the general judgment of the 
people of this State is, that they cannot and will 
not swerve from this position; and as for me, I 
shall live and die by it. This committee have 
not reported that as a resolution, and have there- 
fore fallen far short of what I want said; but, 
nevertheless, they do say something. They say 
that Congress has power over the subject of sla- 
very in the Territories, and that they ought to 
exercise that power to prevent its existence there, 
and I think we ought to say s0, too, if we think 
su; sud those who differ in opinion will say the 
contrary, which I do not understand to be the 
case with the gentleman last up, and which the 
gentleman from Orleans distinctly admitted was 
not the case with him, and which I do not believe 
to be the case with any individual in this house. 
We speak for ourselves, and for nobody else; and 
if we believe this, we will say so. Let us say 
simply, but strongly, that Congress have the 
power, and ought to exercise it. This is the very 
marrow of the subject upon which, in the begin- 
ning of the approaching December, Congress is to 
be called upon to act. Speak to me of being silent 
upon this subject, at such a time! Ask us to come 
down to the discussion of the right or wrong of 
an impost duty of sixpence a yard on linen, or 
three cents a pound on sugar, when the destinies 
of the greatest nation on the earth are to be de- 
termined! 

It is said that we should be excluded from co- 
operation with the Democrats of the Union. Who, 
I would ask, of us, got into the Democratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore last fall. [Laughter] No- 
body. We were excluded, not I, but my friend 
over the way there, [pointing to Mr. King, of St. 
Lawrence,} and others, [pointing to Mr. E. Dar- 
win Smith,| could not get in, after our delegation 
had retired ; and our United States Senator, a del- 
egate from that side, said, if he has been rightly 
reported, that they were spit upon and trampled 
upon; we rejected, and they spit upon and tram- 
pled upon, [great laughter ;] and yet weare asked 
either to be silent or make an expression of our 
opinions agreeable to them. I am for doing no 
such thing, but for making an expression agreea- 
ble to ourselves, and if needs be disagreeable to 
them. [Great applause.] 


Perhaps we may as well add here what Ben- 
nett’s Herald thinks of this reunion. Not being 
a party paper, it sometimes takes very truthful 
views of political movements, except when it sees 
something is to be gained by humbuggery. At 
all events, it isa more impartial observer than 
the Taylor presses. 


The recent coalition between the Barnburners and Old 
Hunkers. 

The union between those two factions of the 
Democracy, the Barnburners and the Old Hunk- 
ers, has caused a superabundance of remark, cen- 
sure, approval, sarcasm, and philosophy, from the 
newspapers of all parties. Some approve, and 
others disapprove of it. Some consider it the mean- 
est and basest coalition that was ever conceived ; 
while others think it is a very natural and con- 
sistent conglomeration of the two factions, for the 
good of both. The Barnburners and Hunkers 
themselves, through their several organs and 
journals, seem to approve of the union, and ex- 
pect to realize vast benefits from the concentra- 
tion of their forces, in the coming election. The 
Whig journals, on the contrary, are verp-yicles> 
against the-movement, and denounce it in the 
most bitter and sarcastic terms. 

The marriage, however, has been effected, and 
certain consequences will follow from this union, 
which will set aside and render of no avail all the 
talk that may be made against the movement. 
One of the primary results of this important move- 
ment will be, to commence in this State, and carry 
out, if possible, in all the Northern States, the 
re-union of the old Democracy on Anti-Slavery 
principles, to the fullest extent consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, or the doc- 
trine of State rights. In fact, John Van Buren 
declared that his purpose in consenting to such a 
union, is to make the Democracy an Anti-Slavery 

In this aspect, we are much afraid that 
out of this city, in the interior of the State, the 
Democracy will hereafter be as much Anti-Sla- 
very as the Whigs have heretofore been in their 
local policy. Both of the old parties, Whig and 
Democrat, now occupy the same ground—ground, 
too, which has been forced on them by the Aboli- 
tion movement, commenced about twenty years 
ago in the Northern States, and which, at that 
time, was received with such terrible opposition 
by the leaders of all parties. The Anti-Slavery 
men and the Abolitionists of the North, have, 
therefore, achieved a remarkable victory over the 
policy, principles, and public opinion, of both the 
old parties in this region of the country. They 
have succeeded in driving both of them from their 
own ground, and in compelling them to assume 
an Anti-Slavery character, to a very remarkable 
and dangerous extent. 

In this point of view, whatever may be the re- 
sult of the next election—whether the Whigs or 
the Democrats be successful—the issue, in a na- 
tional aspect, on future events, must be very dis- 
astrous to the Union, and to the harmony which 
has heretofore existed between the North and the 
South. Anti-Slavery is a feeling and a principle, 
which, when it once gets a head—like the young 
river from the mountains—it soon cuts a channel 
for itself—collects other tributaries in its course, 
which swell its volume as its proceeds on its way 
to the great ocean of futurity. 


Finally, we present an extract from an editorial 
in the Albany Atlas, showing with what confidence 
the leaders of the Radical Democracy calculate on 
stamping their Anti-Slavery principles on the 
consolidated organization : 


The alternative left to the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Utica, was to embrace the opportnnity of 
securing a consolidated organization, and a single 
ticket, or by repelling the overture to supply, by 
the external pressure of an antagonistic o i 
tion, that cohesion to the other section which it 
could not derive from any assimilation of senti- 
ment on the part of its members. A consolidated 
organization they could trust, for they were able 
to analyze the elements that would enter into its 
composition. They knew that the 125,000 electors 
of last fall would never recede from their position ; 
and at every proposition of conference or union, 
they, in their name, declared their unalterable ad- 
hesion to their before-avowed opinions, and their 
determination to carry them into effect. They 
knew that more than half of the other section co- 
incided with them in views and sentiments. The 
knew that the whole of the opposite section had, 
as an ization, avowed hostility to the exten- 
sion of Slavery. To hesitate to trust their prin- 
ciples to such a party, would have been to distrust 
pir: own get ed and Lad -_ influence; and 
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We hope, we trust, that the Alas has not over- 
estimated the “zeal and influence” of its friends. 
But, it is easy to see that great effort, constant 


ey | Vigilance, and inflexible firmness, will be required 


to save the Anti-Slavery principles of the Radi- 
eal Democrats from utter ruin. It is worse than 
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the Utica Convention, if not an apostacy in itself, 
opened the way for apostacy the most ruinous and 
disgraceful. 

We deprecate euch a downfall; but let the 
friends of Freedom in New York, who are now 
so confident in their position, remember the 
history of the King of old, who, when his con® 
duct in the futuge was foretold, exclaimed, “Is 
thy servant’ a dpg, that he should do these 
things ?” me ge 

‘st 
it ‘WISCONSIN. 

It will be revollected that the Central Commit- 
mittee of the Cass Democracy of Wisconsin, dis- 
regarding the resolutions of the Legislative Cau- 
cus in favor of a United Convention of the Free 
Soil and Democratic parties, called a separate 
Democratic Convention at Madison, on the 5th 
September. The Convention met, nominated a 
full ticket, and adopted the Buffalo platform of 
principles, as follows : 

Resolved, That. we are in favor of a strict con- 


struction of the Constitution, at all times fally 
regarding the reserved rights ef the several 
States. f 


Resolved, That we are oppaseh te the extension 
of slavery into territory now free: 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the admission 
of any new States into the Union, the Constitu- 
tion or laws of which create or sustain slavery. 

Resolved, That all national laws which sustain 
or recognise slavery, except where the institu- 
tion exists as a distinct State right, should be re- 





Resolved, That we believe it to be the duty of 
Congress to incorporate the provisions of the'Or- 
dinance of 1787, prohibiting slavery or involun- 
tary servitude, into all Territorial organic acts 
hereafter to be passed, and to oppose the admis- 
sion into the Union of any new slave State. 

Resolved, That the public lands should be grant- 
ed to actual settlers, under reasonable limitation, 
at the lowest possible prices. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of river and 
harbor improvements, and hold that Congress has 
the constitutional power to make appropriations 
for the same from the National Treasury, when 
necessary to protect.or facilitate commerce be- 
tween the several States, or the United States and 
foreign nations. 

Resolved, That we demand cheap postage—a 
retrenchment of the expenses of the General Gov- 
ernment—the abolition of all unnecessary of- 
fices—the reduction of all unreasonable salaries— 
and the election of all civil officers in the service 
of the Government, so far as may be practicable. 
. Resolved, That free and unrestricted trade is 
regarded by us as a cardinal doctrineof the Dem- 
ocratic party, and that we demand itsadoption by 
the General Government, as soon as practicable. 

Resolved, That the only fair and equal mode of 
raising the revenue necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government, is by direct taxation. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to Banks and 
Banking institutions, and are in favor of the In- 
dependent Treasury system. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of reasonable 
exemption laws. 

Resolved, That we hold to and atvocate the 
doctrine of free and equal suffrage. 

Resolved, That, in the progress of the last con- 
test for the Presidency, we have abundant proofs 
that the old Federal policy, of obtaining power 
by dividing the Democracy upon secticnal issues, 
is still adhered to by the Federal party—a policy 
which was adopted by the members of the Hart- 
ford Convention, and has since been resorted to 
by them in several contests with greater or less 
success, and by which they have manifested their 
determination to obtain the direction of our Gen- 
eral Government, even at the hazard of dissolution 
of the Union. 

Rather a singular spectacle—rejecting every 
plan of equal union with the Free-Soilers, but 
adopting all their principles! The managers must 
have a most inordinate appetite for theoffices. We 
learn from the Albany Atlas, that in“ the Free Soil 
+Senvention, which met at the same place on the 
7th, after the organization, Mr. A. W. Randall, 
of Waukesha, offered resolutions te the effect, 
that, inasmuch as the Democratic Convention of 
the 5th had adopted a platform of principles in 
accordance with the crecd of the Free Democracy, 
and nominating a ticket that, laying aside all pref- 
erences for men, and looking at principles alone, 
the Convention adopt the resolutions of that Con- 
vention, and support its candidates, provided they 
would respond to those principles and the joint 
resolution of the last Legislature in relation to 
public lands, and that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to interrogate the candidates. This was 
not carried, but resolutions, substantially like 
those passed in the Convention of the 5th, were 
adopted ; and by a vote of 24 to 19 it was resolved 
to make a separate ticket. Upon this, a disunion 
arose, and a portion of the delegates refused to 
accede.” 

The New York Tribune is pleased with the 
course of the Free-Soilers, It will serve to give 
the Taylor party a chance for the ascendency. 
The Free Soil men have doubtless acted for the 
best ; and the old Democratic party may certainly 
thank itself for perpetuating a useless division. 





For the National Era. 


METAPHYSICS.—fo, 9. 


Physical and Metaphysical departments of mental 
science— Functions of the external senses limited to 
physical bodies and their properties— Perception is 
by internal senses—Ideas which the external senses 
cannot furnish, either in their elements or form— 
General or abstract ideas generated by the innate 
power of the intellect—Instinct—Moral liderty— 
The results of mental action dtermined by a pre- 
established harmony—First principles and neces- 
sary truths instinctive—Standards of taste and 
morals—Educability—The mizd descends by its 
intuitions to the specialties of krowledge. 

In the first number of this series I took the 
ground that the science of mind divides naturally 
and necessarily into two departments, which I 
iesignated the Physical and Metaphysical, re- 
voectively. I will endeavor now to establish this 
division. It is not my purpose to define the 
boundary sharply, and assign to every particular 
fact and phenomenon within the compass of psy- 
chological science its appropriate place and rela- 
tions, but only to exhibit and jistify this division 
of the subject, and the correspondent differences 
of philosophic method required by these diverse 
departments of inquiry. 
In the discussion I will not carry with me the 
consciousness of all the controversies of all the 
schools and address myself to them, as if every- 
thing must be proved against everybody. It is 
not feats of metaphysical gymnastics, but some 
earnest available work that I would perform. 
The mind of men holds certain determinate 
relations to the material universe. By means of 
appropriate parts of the body it is adjusted to 
this intercourse. Through the instrumentality 
of the external senses and the organs of volun- 
tary motion it acts upon, and receives the action 
of, all physical things, and whatever of mind is 
embodied around it.. 

The five external senses are the known avenues 

through which specific knowledge of surround- 

ing material things is admitted to the mind; but 
the organs of these senses have no perception of 
the things thus ‘admitted, They minister inter- 
mediately to internal or intellectual senses by re- 
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results. The same obtains with the ear in every 
one’s experience. Persons deeply engaged in 
study or house affairs seldom ear the clock strike, 
though the vibrations certainly beat upon the 
drum of the ear every hour. Again: it is not 
the eyeball which perceives form, for instance, 
for, the touch, the smell, the hearing are just as 
capable of awakening the idea, when the eye is 
closed, and, memory can raise it quite as well as 
vision can produce it. Every one is conscious 
that he sees with his “mind’s eye,” when the 
body’s is inactive or incapable. The eyeball is 
but an optical instrument, and differs nothing in 
office from an artificial machine, except in its 
vital connection with the mind. Thesame is true 
of the other external senses. 

The word sensation is therefore well restricted 

to those impressions of the living organism which 
are yet short of intellection. Perception proper- 
ly means that act or state of the mind by which 
it has the conviction of the present existence of 
external material things: or, perception is the 
conversion of & sensation into an idea or notion— 
the transcript of material things in the mind, 
and its primary and simplest apprehension of 
them. 
- The. office and power of the external senses, 
being thus limited, they are capable of conveying 
from the outward world to the mind whatever 
represents bodies, their properties, and physical 
conditions and relations, but nothing else, or 
more. Whatever is beyond the material and 
phenomenal is quite out of their reach, and is in 
no way responsive to their jurisdiction. 

Of those external things which the senses are 
conversant with, we, in common with the inferior 
animals, have perceptions, ideas or notions. But 
we have other ideas and notions quite as clear 
and cogent which are neither perceptions of 
bodies, nor ideas of them, nor of their physical 
properties and relations—ideas, which cannot be 
pictured even by the fancy in any sensible forms 
or colors or under any of the conditions of bodies ; 
such as: Wisdom, Ignorance, Verity, Justice, 
Cogitation, Virtue, Honesty, and their opposites, 
with a hundred others. These relative ideas ob- 
viously beiong not to the world of corporeal sen- 
sation. They have neither body, form nor mo- 
tion, and they have no representatives either in 
image or action that sense can appreciate. 

The external senses are also incapable of im- 


| pressions by incorporeal beings, if there are any 


such. God, the human soul, spirits, are not re- 
vealable to them or by them. The senses cannot 
logically deny such existences; they can only 
reply to inquiry by acknowledging their igno- 
rance and incompetency: Such beings are not 
impossible, for they are conceivable, and they are 
not necessarily disaffirmed by anything that we 
do know. The senses cannot disprove anything 
by their ignorance and incapacity until it is de- 
monstrated that all possibility lies within their 
embrace. 

Besides specific ideas of incorporeal beings, 
and relative ideas both of corporeal and incorpo- 
real beings, which cannot either in form or in 
their elements enter the mind through the bodily 
organs, there are innumerable logical relations 
of things, involved in every process of thought, 
relied upon in every action of our lives, and veri- 
fied by universal experience which can spring 
only from the innate activity of the mind itself, 
and of which the corporeal senses are wholly in- 
capable. The idea of Causation—that familiar 
omnipotence which intimates the Infinite Effi- 
ciency to all intellects with the force of a neces- 
sary truth—is an eminent instance of a logical 
idea, spontaneous and instinctive, which the 
senses can neither create nor receive, and which 
nothing in matter can either manifest or support. 
The conception that “everything must have a 
cause” is so far an instinct that it comes before 
all reasoning, refuses the authority and declines 
the tribunal of reason, and must, in fact, like all 
first principles, be hadbefore reasoning can begin. 
Yet, Power—the efficiency of blind force, and 
that of wisdom—is not cognizable by any sense. 
The idea is evolved within, in entire independ- 
ence of all outward impressions. ~ 

The classification of natural objects and the 
general conceptions of genus and species, are 
further instances. Ideas exactly correspondent 
to individuals may be admitted and imprinted by 
the senses, but the generic notion of fish, bird, 
beast, man, is not a copy of any possible observa- 
tion. So, of a nation, commonwealth or corpora- 
tion, considered as an artificial person. The eye 
receives the impressions of persons and individu- 
als, and reports them in severalty to the mind ; 
but it cannot see the logical tie that binds them, 
nor can it comprehend them as one whole. All 
abstract or general ideas are generated within ; 
and they are not summaries of individuals; for 
the reason that the individuals are merged not 
combined in them, and would not together pro- 
duce them. Moreover, the pattern or general 
idea must be had before individuals can be aggre- 
gated under it. : ape 

Nay, more: even in the region of Physics—in 
corporeal things and their qualities, which are 
the objects of sense, the mind is not dependent ; 
nor is it limited in materials to experience and 
observation. The artist’s conceptions of form, 
symmetry, proportion, harmony, are inward reve- 
lations. Eye hath not seen, nor ear ever yet 
heard, the glory of form, color and melody which 
shall be revealed in him. The exemplars of his 
high conceptions exist nowhere in material forms. 
Art copies not matter but thought in its crea- 
tions. 

There are, also, all the passions and affections 
proper. Of them we have the clearest intellec- 
tual apprehension. There is nothing more dis- 
tinct than our ideas of them separate from the 
feelings themselves. They lie well defined in the 
mind’s eye as subjects both of memory and judg- 
ment. The ideas of them are present at our 
bidding when the paroxysms are not reproduced ; 
but none of the external senses can transmit the 
sentiments of gratitude, love, reverence, pity, 
pride, anger, and hope. 

Whether the soul is immortal and whether 
taere be any other spirits than those of men, 
there is a class of experiences which belong not 
to the material world which invests us:. Proba- 
bly enough all beings are organized substances, 
but they are not all objects of these flesh and 
blood senses of ours. The mind is not the mere 
correlate of matter. Its powers are not only co- 
extensive with surrounding corporeal things; and 
its conceptions even of them are above them. It 
overpasses all their teachings—transcends all 
their intimations—glorifies them into higher 
things than any of their highest. The senses 
take the impression of the forms, attitudes, mo- 
tions, of the creation, as an illiterate man scans 4 
book, but the soul rises to the inference and ap- 
prehension of wisdom, beneficence, and power, 
in the designing mind; it presses through into 
the thought of the Infinite, and looks down from 
the height of the real and the absolute upon the 
actual as, in the slow procession of the ages, it 
feebly and imperfectly unfolds itself into the 

acts of experience. 
to hese deociens t ideas which are nothing other 
than modifications of the intellect, are not less 
real than the modifications of matter; they are 
otherwise manifested, but they are facts of equal 
validity, and they rest upon evidence, and offer 
demonstration at least equally sure. What is 
there in hard or soft or round or square more real 
than in cause and effect, art and wisdom? These 
powers are efficient in the most momentous phe- 
nomena of nature and human life; yet they are 
but relations and aptitudes of things one to an- 
other and to certain ends. As facts they are not 
discovered or established by the action or the 
evidence of the senses. They are of another 
sphere ; they bear relation to the agencies of na- 
ture—the senses lie on the level of its passive ma- 
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master in one chef d’auvre of art” in the creation 
of the Venus de Medicis. But whence came the 
presiding and directing architectural conception, 
which selected the separate beauties and built 
them into unprecedented perfection—whence the 
ideal that stood model in the artist’s mind for 
that transcendent work? The types even of 
physical perfection are in the soul—the standard 
of the material is in the immaterial ; and mind is 
the measure and mould of matter. 

In morals, obviously, the light within is not 
born of the darkness without, The demands of 
conscience are ever above the facts of experience, 
and its code of laws has not been gathered from 
the world’s life, for it ever judges it. 

Are these ideas, which experience can neither 
achieve nor attain to, innate, as philosophers un- 
derstand the word; or directly inspired, as cer- 
tain religionists teach? We are not driven to 
the choice of either of these opinions. 

On the assumption that the mind is an assem- 
blage of faculties, numerous, dissimilar, and mu- 
tually related—each adapted to a special office, 
governed by fixed laws, and intrinsically active, 
we can easily enough get a solution of the ques- 
tion presented. 4 . 

An hypothesis consistent with all the facts of 
a series, and harmonizing with all related truth, 
is true. (Harmony is truth.) The following con- 
ception is offered in the belief that it will justify 
itself under this rule. 

Every faculty, whether concerned with bodies 
and their qualities, with abstract speculation, o?, 
with the emotions and passions which arise out 
of our social relations—if it has its own deter- 
Minate nature and method; its action, however 
excited, must necessarily drift or tend toward 
certain results, and produce them in proportion to 
the degree and other modifications of its activity. 
If, for instance, a faculty is given for the concep- 
tion of the idea of form, (not the passive recep- 
tion merely of a picture of it) then—just as we 
find the fact to be-—-whenever that faculty is ex- 
cited to act, conceptions of form will arise, and 
its action will not depend upon the presence of 
any outward material body to awaken it. It will 
be accomplished, in memory, reverie, or dream, 
as well and as certainly as in the presence of an 
object which can render its image through the 
senses. We have but to assume that this power 
of conceiving form is a member of the mental ap- 
paratus, which will produce its own kind of 
thought, however its activity is prompted, and, 
we have the generation of ideas, independent of 
all corporeal elements and suggestions, sufficient- 
ly provided for. The animal instincts will serve 
well for illustration. Hunger determines to all 
the actions which satisfy the want. Anger and 
Fear in this respect are like it. Arouse the pas- 
sion, no matter how, it will work in a certain way 
and produce accordant results. There are other in- 
stincts which each in its own way modifies the life. 
Some of them involve processes and conceptions 
identical with what we call reasoning; as the in- 
stinct to build, to build in particular localities, and 
in special modes, which displays thought either in 
the animal or its Maker or in both. These pow- 
ers and tendencies are, evidently, so many springs 
impelling their subjects to correspondent modes 
of action. And they need no previous education 
for their work. The impulse from within unfolds 
its inevitable results. It is nothing to the pur- 
pose to answer that these are blind unintelligent 
instincts working in ignorance alike of their cause 
andend. In all respects which eoncern our argu- 
ment we have similar conditions of the higher 
and freer faculties to account for, and the same 
ends to reach. If the instincts of animals are 
rigidly and intimately guided by the thoughts of 
God, perhaps, the higher and freer faculties of 
Man are destined to an ultimate conformity, and 
are controlled, only with a little less of concurrent 
exactitude by the law of a préestablished harmo- 
ny between all agencies and all ends. 

The freedom of the intellectual functions, it 
must be observed, relates not to their manner of 
working, nor to the effects which result from a 
given amount of activity in them. The Creator 
has prescrived the law of their action, and holds 
them ever in their appointed offices. If the re- 
flective powers are active, inductive or analogical 
reasoning, not music or covetousness, will result 
from that activity. Mind has a constant consti- 
tution, and to regard it in certain respects as a 
piece of complex mechanism, will help us-to an 
accurate apprehension of it. Some of its powers 
which lie closest about the roots of the animal are 
deprived, in a great degree, of freedom—of the 
freedom to act or repose at will. The imminent 
necessity of their service fastens upon them the 
condition of bond slaves of the body. The rule 
of will or choice among the higher and remoter 
powers is freer and wider, but the kind of work 
that each power will do is beforehand determined. 
In the application, and in the degree of activity, 
of the higher faculties there is liberty, but none 
that can change the specific nature and character 
of their actions. The reflective powers being ex- 
cited look for causes and find them, as naturally 
as hunger suggests food, and as certainly as the 
migratory impulse sends the pigeon southward in 
his season through the pathless air, without ex- 
perience and without instruction. The idea of 
cause is not born in but it is nevertheless instinc- 
tive. The corporeal life is protected by making 
its instincts irresistible. The mental life is se- 
cured by making the conceptions of first princi- 
ples and neces: truths inevitable. To this 
extent and end “He lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” and in this way “the 
life” of the higher faculties “ is the light of men.” 


In the human bosom are planted the varied 
capacities of the animal, rational and moral na- 
ture, and the stimulants of life unfold each to- 
ward maturity in its own kind, as sunshine and 
moisture excite the germs of vegetation into their 
variegated beauty and manifold forms of use. 

It is not wonderful, however intricate the pro- 
cess, that a rude piece of timber thrown into a 
machine shall drop out a gun-stock complete, if the 
wheels, planes and chisels are set and worked ex- 
actly to the pattern. There is the fact, and the 
reason of it, and all puzzle about it is only a con- 
fession of ignorance and wilful inattention. The 
thing is admirable indeed, but the admiration is 
due to the designing mind. All else is plain 
enough. We may indulge our wonder to any 
extent, which will not confuse our thoughts, at 
the mechanism of mind. But if it had a maker, 
and he had a purpose, it is plain enough that he 
would address it to that purpose by giving every 
varied power its required capacity and determi- 
nate adjustment to its specific function. There 
is freedom enough left for all actual and possible 
weal and woe, for all just praise and blame, in 
leaving the direction, the degree of activity, and 
the combinations of movement among the several 
powers, to our choice. : 

There is everything in this instinctive and 
spontaneous action of the soul’s higher powers 
that is required for their ultimate attainment to 
perfection and harmony with themselves, with 
nature and With the creative mind, but nothing 
which shall at every step of every process insure 
their wisest application and most perfect action, 
as in the case of the animal instincts. They are 
not, like these, conducted by the overruling pur- 
pose, in measure and form, to their ultimate end. 
Accident, choice, will, or what you will, deter- 
mines the degree of their effort and the direction 
of their application, and the misapplied and the 
partial are accepted for the correct and complete, 
and so they fall into the false. Thus, revenge 
will seem justice, if only the immediate parties 
and the injury are regarded. The circle of rea- 
soning here is regular, round and conclusive. 
Every faculty involved works true to its constitu- 
tion within the range which it takes, but, that is 
not broad enough to embrace all the facts and 
truths really concerned, and so, the conclusion is 
false to all the elements which are excluded, and, 
to the universal truth. 

The difficulty of finding a standard for beauty 
and even for morals is because, the true standard 
is only in the mind of the highest endowed in 
these things respectively ; and because that abso- 
lute highest has never yet been and never can be 
manifest. Just because the highest truths are 
nct yet in the aciual, but still in advance of and 
beyond experience—unrevealed in the possible— 
just because the limits of attainment are not yet 
reached, the measure of the just and perfect is 
not known. The definite bie ac v8 of chemi- 
cal combination demonstrate their highest condi- 
tions in crystalline completeness, Their ultimate 
is reached and known, But the forever unfold- 
ing future of spirit must be led forward by a 
measnre of the true and the right above and be- 
yond every stage of achievement. The true rule 
cannot be from the record of attain- 
ment; it must be revealed by the most perfect 
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nor @ sheep devotion ; the general idea must re- 
ceive the particular—the abstract comprehends 
the actual. The mind descends from universals 
into the specialties of knowledge. The sacred 
science of no people under the sun infers its 
Divinity from particular truths, but prescribes 
truths coincident with their intuitions of a God. 
The old is not expanded into the new; we are 
ever capable of more than all that we have, and so, 
growth in knowledge and goodness is secured to 
all, even to the highest. 

i have nowhere intimated that the specialties 
of the knowledge of material things can be had 
independently of the senses—that, for instance, 
& blind man can know colors—but I will not now 
anticipate objections aad misapprehensions. 

In my next I will gather up some of the loose 
ends of this and give them a focal direction, and 
will endeavor the demonstration of these assump- 
tions on another field of argument. 

Senior. 





For the National Era. 


SICKNESS AND SICK ROOMS. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


The sickly season of a sickly year is passing 
away. The inquiries of friends meeting daily, 
grow fewer and less anxious. No idle formalities 
haye been these usually cumbrous ¢Geremonies of 
greeting, during the last few months. In city or 
in country, in the crowded haunts of men or the 
comparative solitude of a retired “ neighbor- 
hood,” it was all the same. The light salutation, 
“How d’ye do?” has been weighed down with a 
burden of serious mesning. The passing inquiry, 
for “the welfare of your friends,” has been often 
checked on the lip by a glance at the mourning 
weeds, or given in a hesitating tone, as if fearing 
to probe a heart wound. 

The weather—the commonplace topic of ages— 
has been hardly a theme for jest, since every 
breeze has been freighted with malaria, and scat- 
tered disease and death alongits path. The blessed 
sunshine of Heaven, even, seemed to elaborate 
poison for the weary frames that received its 
influences. We have felt a weight upon our 
hearts—it could not be otherwise. Even if we 
were sheltered in some green nook, from the open 
paths of the destroying angel, those whom we 
loved have been there. The ties that bind us to 
universal humanity have been touched often and 
again; and our hearts have bled. 

Perhaps our cup has contained a bitterer dreg. 
Perhaps we have watched with our own eyes the 
pussing of that fearful ordeal—have bathed in 
the death-struggle the brow we would have died 
to save. ButI must notenlarge here. The path 
of the pen lies among too many bleeding hearts. 
The cholera of 1849 is not yet a theme to-be 
handled lightly. Those who have witnessed noth- 
ing of its ravages, have but a faint conception of 
its scenes. Those who have ministered, day by 
day, to the suffering and dying, feel upon their 
hearts the hush of exceeding awe, if not the 
crushing weight of bereavement. When the pes- 
tilential wave shall have rolled from our shores» 
Fancy will weave many startling fabrics from its 
relics. Yet the true history of the scourge can 
never be written, save in the Book of Remem- 
brance. 

But, if we have been spared a sight or more 
than a distant hearing of these desolations, few 
have passed the season without, in some way, en- 
tering the precincts of a “sick room,” The an- 
gel of sickness has worn a solemn countenance 
this year, for she came in “ the shadow of death.” 
Yet her touch has often been gentle—her mission 
refining and uplifting. 

A sick room! how various are the feelings 
awakened by that word! One shrinks away, 
and thinks but of privation from the “blessed 
air,” and weary, fitful tossings on a bed of thorns. 
Another smiles, though sadly, at the recollection of 
those little nameless sympathies, in ourselves and 
others, which gush out only at the touch of sick- 
ness—pure, warm heart-fountains. Another lin- 
gers upon the remembrance of long nights of mus- 
ing—of visions that came to his couch, when all 
pulses but his were beating low. He recalls the 
long days of convalescence—weary to some— 
they were rich in the ore of thought to him. He 
shut out the world, chose to himself companions 
from the truthful and talented of the Past, and 
came from that sick chamber “a sadder,” it may 
be, “buta wiser man.” A few—a very few—can 
echo on this point the sentiment of a poor ac- 
quaintance of mine, a foreigner, ‘‘ I like to besick, 
because that then I rest like other folks!” 

View the sick room in what light we may, how- 
ever, whether as a prison or a refuge, we can 
hardly escape its atmosphere altogether. That 
atmosphere is often one of pain and anguish—al- 
ways of weakness. Yet it is ours to modify. The 
criminal has smiled under the torture—the mar- 
tyr upon the rack ; and, though the stimulus that 
nerved them be wanting to us, resolution will ef- 
fect much, and habit more. 

Few keep watch over the temperament in a 
sick room. Most seem to feel that they have 
laid aside the responsibility withthe robes which 
they wore in the outer world, and to resume these 
naturally together. I have seen one (more than 
one, alas!) whose nature was wont to seem all 
gentleness and kindness, sink into fretfulness and 
gloom when her sky of health was shadowed. 
The eyes that had smiled on all, looked up only 
to complain—the tone was capricious and irrita- 
ble. We, who loved her best, waited long for the 
dawning of her better nature, with hearts often 
wounded. Much allowance is to be made for 
weakness of nerve at such times. Friends sel- 
dom chide, even in the depths of the heart. Yet 
we may contrast. 

Twice in my life have I stood by a sick bed that 
seemed to lack no brightness, no cheerfulness ; 
yet earth had thrown her gloom around both 
scenes. One was that of a mother, young but 
poverty-stricken—her little ones were clinging 
around her with painful clamorousness—and she 
was apparently in a decline. Her voice was 
stfangely sweet, her smile more so. I$ was with 
difficulty she could speak—yet almost every mo- 
ment some heedless urchin forced her to make 
the attempt. But no turmoil of anxiety agitated 
her gentle tone. The sweet words, “Thee is 
very kind,” graced by a sweet smile, still lingers 
in my ear, like strains of rich heart-music, 

The other sufferer I met in ‘earlier years— 
years when the young heart thinks happinees 
cannot be separable from the fresh fields and sun- 
ny breezes. She was one of the poorest of the 
eg and her home was the pauper’s house. It 

been her abode during twenty-five years— 
for so long had an excruciating disease of the 
spine confined her almost immovably. The hands 
of hirelings only ministered to her. I caught a 
glimpse of the face, blanched to a fearful white- 
ness, and wasted to ghostliness—and I turned 
away, half shuddering to see a smile there. Butl 
was reproved, when the words came, faint and 
slow, “I am happy indeed—very happy.” 

Itisa difficult thing, when the frame is racked 
With pain, or bowed by weakness, to nerve the 
will to the effort of a smile, or a gentle word. It 
is, literally, 

“ Making a sunshine in a shady place.” 

But it is a sunshine which few will fail to ap- 
preciate, who have felt the disheartening infiu- 
ences of the cloud that often gathers over the 
sick room—deep and dark as a moonless mid- 


night sky. 
Children—the very young—are teachers 
in this science.- They shrink from 
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the butterfly that comes floating over their cra- 
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cheerful also: “ Mamma, I don’t think that lady 
can be very sick, because she laughs !” 

Can any one thoroughly “hate a sick room” 
who loves reading? Not merely the newspaper 
story;or the last new novel, though these may be 
in their place. But a taste for reading will not 
rest satisfied in such limits. It will cluster by 
the bedside poets and orators, travellers and es- 
sayists. The head is often weary, and the hand 
is often weak, but there are many precious mo- 
ments, known and appreciated only by those who 
-have tried their value. And sickness brings one 
blessing tc many. When other books fail to in- 
terest—when the nauseated taste turns languidly 
from them—she opens one volume, an ever-reviv- 
ing cordial. it is seldom, in hours of health, that 
we learn the overwhelmicg superiority of the 
“ Book of Books.” 

But we will leave the sick room a moment, ere 
we part. It is so refreshing to bound into the 
open air once more, to feel the sunshine on our 
cheeks, and 

« The breezy fingers of the wind 
Playing with our hair.” 

Have we not learned a new lesson of thankful- 
ness? Do not new ties bind us to tender human 
hearts? Yet, friend, may the day be long ere 
thou and I are again gently prisoned there. 

Au revoir. 


September 14, 1849. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 
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x‘r We call the attention of our friends to the 
following Prospectus of a new paper to be issued 
by Mra. Bailey. Without further notice, she 
hop+s all who are interested in such a paper, will 


"0 what they can in the way of forwarding sub- 


scriptions. 


PROSPECTUS 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER. 
MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object will be to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play ground. ~It shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to sym- 
pathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffering, we 
hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all wrong: 
and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just and 
pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love to man, 
we cannot forget the supreme obligations dne to the great 
Father and Benefactor of all. 

We hope to succeed in adapting our paper to all ages of 
youth ; so that while the elder brothers and sisters have a 
fall share of our attention, the little ones shall not be for- 
gotten. They are our special favorites, and shall be cared 
for accordingly. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our co!umns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
‘wants of Youth. Among them, we are at liberty to name— 
T.S. Arthtr and Emma D. E. N. Southworth. In short, we 
hope to make the paper just such a “ Friend” as young peo- 
ple will be glad to see, and sorry to part with. 

As this Prospectus may reach many of the former friends 
and patrons of the “Youth’s Monthly Visiter,” a paper 
which we established and edited for nearly three years, at 
Cincinnati, we cannot forbear expressing the great pleasure 
it will give us to renew our former intercourse with them. 
The little children who then received the “ Visiter” asa 
welcome guest, are now almost grown up men and women. 
But they will perhaps find some little brother or sister or 
cousin to whom they may introduce us as an old friend. 

The first number will be issued on the first of November 

The terms will be—fifty cents a year for a single copy ; 
five copies for two dollars. 

It is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as littie delay as possible. 

All communications must addressed to Mrs. Margaret L. 
Bailey, Washington, DB. C. 


a We have a very touching story from Mar- 
tha Russell, for the Eva of next week. 


3 We hope our readers will not pass over 
No. 2 of the series of articles on Metaphysics. It 
is a fine specimen of analysis, and the author 
completely knocks away the basis of a gross 
Materialism. 


3% For our views of the New York re-union, 
We refer to our article on the first page. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pocms, which we intend to publish. 

To the Rainbow. 

Apostrophe to Mounts Lafayette and Wash- 
ington. 

Voices of Nature. 

Tyre, or the End of Pride. 

My Mary. 

St. Peter and the Three Spirits. 

An Admonition. 

Our Own Broad Land. 

The Beacon. 

Life’s Changes. 

And sevéral Poems from J. W. Julian. 

Prose Articles, which we intenddo publish. 

A Review, by S. M. Janney. 

Address of the Free Presbyterian Church of 
West Alezandria. 

The Homestead Scheme. 

To the Democrats of the North. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Writings. 

The Compromises of the Constitution —(T. E.) 

Answer of a Slaveholder of Virginia, &c. 

The Durability of Poetry. 

Closing Extract of an Address by J. Peck. 

One or two Articles on the President’s Recom- 
mendation of a Fast, &c. 

Education, No. 1. 

Henry B. Stanton vs. Thomas Carlyle. 

Love’s Labor Not Lost. 

Age of Physical Progress, &c. 


Several prose and poetic articles are under 
consideration. 


Arasama.—The following table shows the re- 
sults of the late election in Alabama, as compared 
with the Cass and Taylor votes: 
Dist. Whig. Dem. 

4,922 
4,969 


Tay'or. 
“| , yor 
3 - 
4 - 4,245 
5 ° 
7 - 


4,666 
4,944 
4,139 
3,027 
4,830 


Cass. 
3,364 
4,969 
4,020 
_ 4,488 
5,392 


3,085 
4,895 





22,116 21,606 22,233 
* In the fifth district, there were two Democratic 
dates, and we add their aggregate vote together. . 

In the second district, the contest was between 
Hilliard and Pugh, both Whigs, the latter, how- 
ever, receiving the Democratic vote. Hilliard 
was reélected by a majority of 795. 

In the 6th district, two Democrats, Cobb and 
Clemens, were candidates, and the former was re- 
elected by a majority of 656. - 


Fourtu District, Mass—Complete returns of 
the election in the 4th district, Mass. show the 
— comparative resuljs in September and 

une. 
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“ Gaack Greenwoop” is now in Boston, super- 
intending the publication of her prose tales, by 
the press of Messrs. Ticknor & Co. Her numer- 
ous admirers will await with impatience its ap- 
pearance. A cotemporary 88y8— 

“The volume is to contain @ — of her 

rose tales, a series of stories evincing @ power 
+ scnbebaitiens in the narration of incidents 
seldom exhibited. ‘Greenwood Leaves,’ the 
title of the new book, will, we doubt not, be as at- 
tractive and gain a3 much popularity as Fann 
Forester’s ‘ Alderbook,’ the 8th edition of whic 
we see is advertised.” 


For the National Era. 


LABOR. 


Labor is health! lo! the husbandwan reaping, 
How through his veins goes the life current leaping! 
How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides! 
Labor is wealth! In the sea the pearl g!oweth, 
Rich the queen's robe from the frail cocoon floweth, 
From the small acorn the broad forest bloweth, 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 
Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish, are round thee, 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee, 
Look to yon pure Heaven smiling beyond thee, 
Rest not content in thy darkness, a clod! 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly! 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly! 
Labor, all labor, is noble and holy— 
Let thy good deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 
OrRI0LE. 


a 


DIPLOMATIC DIFFICULTY WITH FRANCE. 


In our last number we referred to a rumored 
difficulty with France. The facts, as stated in 
the Intelligencer and other papers, are these. 

While our army was in Mexico, its agents 
seized some tobacco, which was private property, 
and sold it to a Frenchman named Port, who 
knew at the time it was private property. Col. 
Childs, hearing of the transaction, promptly 
caused the tobacco to be restored to its rightful 
owner, and the purchase money to be refunded to 
Port. A commission was appointed to investigate 
the matter, and its unanimous decision was in 
favor of the action of the Colonel. Port there- 
upon set up a claim for damages to the amount of 
the difference between the price at which he had 
purchased, and that at which he had contracted 
to sell it; and, last February, Major Poussin, the 
French Minister, presented this claim to Mr. 
Buchanan, then Secretary of State. A Court of 
Inquiry was summoned, the matter investigated ; 
and the decision was unanimous that the claim 
was unfounded. This decision was transmitted 
to the State Department, but, before any final ac- 
tion was had, Mr. Buchanan was succeeded by 
Mr. Clayton, who affirmed the decision, and ac- 
quainted the French Minister with the fact. 
Major Poussin replied, presenting various argu- 
ments in behalf of the claim, hoping that the Sec- 
retary would see cause to modify his opinion. 
Mr Clayton rejoined, examining the arguments of 
the French Minister, reciting the reasons for his 
own decision, and announcing that his opinion was 
unchanged. Then followed a letter from Major 
Poussin, dated April —, reiterating his argu- 
ments, and closing with the following insulting 
paragraph : 

Allow me to hope, Mr. Secretary of State, that 
this letter may be the last of a correspondence 
which has been already too long, on an affair so 
clear. [The Government of the United States 
must be convinced that it is more honorable to 
acquit fairly a debt contracted during war, under 
the pressure of necessity, than to avoid its pay- 
ment by endeavoring to brand thecharacter of an 
honest man.] 

Mr. Clayton immediately wrote the following 
note, requesting the French Minister’s presence 
in Washington : 

Mr. Clayton to Mr. Poussin. 
DeparTMEnT oF Stare, 
Washington, April 21, 1849. 

Sir: On the afternoon of the 18th instant a 
communication from you, dated Washington, 
April —, 1849, (without showing the day on 
which it was written,) was received at this office, 
relative to the claim of M. Port on the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and, having just had 
occasion to address you a private note, I learn 
through the messenger who was despatched to de- 
liver it that you have been for the last two weeks 
absent from Washington, and that the period of 
your return hither from New York was quite un- 
certain. 

Under these circumstances, (after a perusal of 
your note, which was laid before me this morn- 
ing,) I lose not a moment in requesting you to 
repair to this city without unnecessary delay. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, 
your obedient servant, J. M. Crayton. 

M. Wm. Tell Poussin, &c. : 

Major Poussin accordingly returned to Wash- 
ington, waited upon the Secretary, and was in- 
formed that the privilege, though an unusual one, 
was accorded to him, of withdrawing the offensive 
document and modifying it, or leaving it with the 
Department. He offered to argue the matter, but 
he was informed by the Secretary that the Presi- 
dent did not deem it a subject for argument—he 
had but one alternative, to withdraw it, or replace 
it on file. He withdrew it, erased the offensive 
expression, (enclosed in brackets above,) and it 
was replaced on file. 

So ended this difficulty, but another soon arose, 
from the imprudence of the French Minister : 

“ While Vera Cruz was under blockade, Com- 
mander Carpender, of the sloop-of-war Truxton, 
which formed one of the blockading squadron, 
was called on by the captain of French barque 
Eugenia to rescue her from shipwreck upon a rock 
which she had struck. Capt. Carpender, after giv- 
ing successful.aid, presented to the captain of the 
Eugenia his claim for the legal amount of salvage. 
The captain refused to pay it, and Commander 
Carpender thereupon restored the vessel, which 
he had detained, from the time of effecting her 
rescue, but thirty hours, abandoning ‘his claim. 
His conduct in the matter elicited the decided ap- 
probation of Mr. Clifford, the American Minis- 
ter, to whom it was afterward submitted.” 

The French captain was gracious and grateful 
enough to complain of the treatment he had re- 
ceived, and the French Minister addressed a note 
to Mr. Clayton, charging the American command- 
er with an abuse of authority, and demanding 
reparation. 

“ The Minister of Foreign Affairs requests me 
to address to the Cabinet of Washington the most 
serious observations on the abuse of authority 
committed by this officer, in illegally detaining 
the ship Eugenia. 

“ You will easily comprehend, Mr. Secretary of 
State, how important it is that such occurrences 
should not be repeated ; and that severe blame, at 
least, should be laid on those who thus considered 
themselves empowered to substitute arbitrary 
measures for justice; and I doubt not that you 
will, without delay, give satisfaction to the just 
complaints of the French Republic.” 

The subject was referred to the Seeretary of 
the Navy Department, who procured from Com- 
mander Carpender a detailed account of all the 
facts. This, with the accompanying evidence, 
was transmitted by Mr. Clayton to the French 
Minister, accompanied by a friendly note, ex- 
pressing the hope that he would see by the docu- 
ments that no offence was intended, and that the 
explanation would be entirely satisfactory. 

Instead of submitting these documents to the 
French Government, the Minister wrote to the 
Secretary of State a letter, in which he charac- 
terized the action of the Department on the gnb- 
ject in severe terms. His language was: 

“The given by Commander Car- 

er are not of a peg Per Secretary of 
tate, such as to dispel the ntent which his 
proceedings have caused to my Government, He 
d, as he says, and he still considers, that 
the case was one of salvage; that the rights ac- 
quired 75 Porat treat of the vessel saved em- 
powered him to k Lipson of her until his 
ons 


t 
fis opinfons ve little interest in our eyes, when 
we have to condemn his conduct. _ ree 
«] called on the Cabinet of Washington, Mr. 
Secretary of S in the name of the French 
ernment, to address a severe reproof to that 


| Gfieer of the American navy, in order that the | i 
See St, Bas ccatiatticd, ota patat tavete: 
eos! marine, might not | form 


or which he has commit 
g the dignity of your nati 


ly satisfied ; but | 


‘ter was at once discontinued, and the whole cor- 


respondence was transmitted to Mr. R.ush, our 
Minister at Paris, requesting him to lay it before 
the French Government, and call attention to the 
terms in which its representative had seen proper 
to address our Government. In the letter to Mr. 
Rush, accompanying this, dated June Sth, Mr. 
Clayton remarks, in reference to the case of the 
E . 
‘But M. Poussin himself was not satisfied with 
the explanations furnished, and without conde- 
scending to refer the matter to his Government, 
and await their instructions, he declared the ex- 
planations to be not of a nature calculated to dis- 
pel the discontent of his Government. Having 
also failed to bring upon Commander Carpender 
the severe reproof of this Government for an al- 
leged error ‘committed,’ as M. Poussin rashly 
asserts, ‘on a point involving the dignity of your 
[our] national marine, the Minister taunts the 
Government of the United States with subscribing 
to the erroneous ‘doctrines’ of the commander, 
against which doctrines he therefore proceeds to 
protest, in the name of his Government. 

“The attention of this Government would not, 
perhaps, have been so strongly attracted to the 
tone and temper of M. Poussin, exceptionable as 
they are, had not that Minister, on & previous oc- 
casion, and that quite recently, made use of high- 
ly insulting language, in a note he addressed to 
this Government under date of the 18th April 
last, the offensive portions of which he was after- 
wards indulgently suffered towithdraw. In re- 
solving to overlook this mark of disrespect, the 
Department was guided by @ sincere desire to 
omit nothing which would tend to promote the 
friendly and harmonious relations of the two Gov- 
ernments. But, at the same time, not feeling dis- 
posed to countenance communications from any 
quarter which question or impugn the honor and 
dignity of the American Government, the Presi- 
dent has deemed it proper to direct me to trans- 
mit to you the agcompanying reggig, coat 
which -he wishes son to submit to the French 
Government.’ You will readily perceive that the 
language objected to, and the temper which M. 
Poussin has not been able to conceal, must neces- 
sarily tend to obstruct diplomatic intercourse, and 
are essentially calculated to embarrass rather than 
to promote a friendly discussion of questions that 
concern the honor and interests of the two Re- 
publics.” 


On the 7th of July, Mr. Rush submitted the 
correspondence to the French Government, and 
the result we have in the three letters which 
follow : 

M. de Tocqueville to Mr. Rush. 
Paris, August 9, 1849. 


Sin: I have received with the letter which you 
did me the honor to write to me on the 7th of 
last month the copy of the correspondence which 
has taken place between the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs of the United States and the 
Minister of France at Washington, upon the sub- 
ject of two claims, which the latter had been 
charged to present to the Federal Government : 
one against the irregular detention of the French 
ship ’Eugenie, by Commodore Carpender, off 
Vera Cruz; and the other for the purpose of ask- 
ing for an indemnification in favor of M. Port, a 
French merchant, for the abrogation of the sale 
of a certain quantity of tobacco struck off to him 
by the commander of the American forces at Pu- 
ebla. 

These two affairs, having hitherto been dis- 
cussed at Washington, where they are to be con- 
cluded, it is not my province to examine their 
merits. Besides, I am too certain of the integrity 
of the Government of the Union to doubt that it 
will ultimately acknowledge every claim founded 
in right ; and, on its part, it cannot think that 
the French Government allows itself to be drawn 
by the desire of protecting its subjects to support 
pretensions, the justice of which has not been de- 
monstrated to it. 

These sentiments of reciprocal confidence being 
of a nature to avert and prevent, in the discus- 
sions of private interests, those susceptibilities 
and misunderstandings which cannot fail to com- 
plicate them, we have seen with as much astonish- 
ment as regret, the turn which the communica- 
tions exchanged between our Envoy and Mr. 
Clayton have taken. Even before I had received 
the letter which you have written me to call my 
attention to them, M. Poussin had transmitted 
copies of them to me. I had been painfully im- 
pressed to find in that correspondence a tone of 
acerbity and harshness very little conformable to 
the friendly relations between the two countries ; 
but I ought to say, without entering into useless 
recriminations, without seeking for the side 
whence-the first injuries proceeded, it had ap- 
peared to me that this observation was not alone 
applicable to the letters written by the Minister 
of France. 

M. Poussin, doubtless misconstruing some ex- 
pressions in those which have been addressed to 
him by the Secretary of State, believed he saw 
in them a want of respect, for which he may have 
manifested his resentment with too much spirit ; 
but if a passage of his letter of the —— of 
April may have hurt Mr. Clayton, it seems to me 
that there is no longer any ground to take ad- 
vantage of it against him, after he has consented 
to withdraw it; and he has given a pretty signal 
proof of his conciliatory spirit in abstaining from 
animadversion upon an expression in the answer 
addressed to him by that Minister on the 2ist of 
April, which, estimated with a certain degree of 
susceptibility, might have seemed to be rather an 
imperious summons than a diplomatic invitation. 

Furthermore, sir, it is not necessary for me to 
tell you that I entirely concur in the opinion 
which you express upon not deviating in negotia- 
tions from the observances and forms of a benev- 
olent courtesy. 

I invite M. Poussin never to forget this rule in 
his intercourse with the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, and [am sure that, if it be recipro- 
cated, the observance of it will be rendered easy 
to him. 

Receive, sir, the assurance of the high consid- 
eration with which I have the honor to be, your 
very humble and very obedient servant, 

ALExis DE TocqueEVILLE. 


The Secretary of State of the United States to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of France. 


DevaRTMENT oF State, 
Washington, September 8, 1849. 

Sin: I have receiyed a despatch from Mr. Rush, 
the American Minister in Paris, of the 13th of 
August, covering a note from you to him, dated 
the 9th of that month. Both have been submit- 
ted to the President, with the correspondence to 
which they relate. As Mr. Rush is returning 
home, and Mr. Rives; who has been appointed to 
succeed him as Minister to France, has probably 
not yet arrived in Paris, 1 hasten to avail my- 
self of the only means of communication between 
the Governments we represent, by addressing you 
directly on the subject of your note. 

You acknowledge the receipt of the corres- 
pondence “which took place between the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United 
States and the Minister of France at Washing- 
ton,” from which it must have been obvious to 
your mind that the latter had repeatedly and 
gratuitously addressed communications to this 
Government highly offensive and discourteous, 
both in manner and in substance. 

That correspondence was submitted simply to 
enable your Government to decide upon the 
proper course to -be taken in regard to its own 
Minister. You appear to have considered the 
occasion as one Which called upon you to construct 
an apology for that Minister, by indiscriminately 
censuring both parties to the correspondence. 
You were not invited-to decide as an arbiter upon 
the mode in which the American Government 
conducted that correspondence, which was not only 
courteous and respegtful in terms, but entirely 
unexceptionable in spirit; and you could not 
have failed to observe that this Department had 
not, in any instance, descended to recrimination, 
whether useless or otherwise, with Mr. Poussin. 

Shoald the correspondence of any Minister of 
this Republic prove insulting to the friendly 
Government of France, that Government is too 
confident of our desire to maintain kind relations 
with it to doubt that the President of the United 
States would feel it to be a high duty. to examine 
the complaint, and to render a pesmeenen proper 
atonement for the injury. But the issue present- 
ed in the correspondence of Mr. Poussin cannot 
be evaded by any charge of recriminations. If 
that charge san be made with any shadow of 
trath, let it be separately presented, and it will 
be tly and most respectfully considered. 

he President instructs me-to say to your Ex- 
cellency, that, as from the whole tone of your 
communication to Mr, Rush, which has struck 











be afforded him, should he desire to return to 
France. ys 


The President further instructs me to express 
to your Excellency the friendly sentiments of 
himself and of this Government for the Presi- 
dent, the Government, and the People of France. 
He does not doubt that these kind sentiments are 
reciprocated by them, and he anticipates with 
lively satisfaction the arrival of Mr. Poussin’s 
successor, with whom it will be the study of this 
Government to cultivate agreeable and friendly 
intercourse, in the terms and the spirit of mutual 
courtesy, which will be equally honorable to both 
the sister Republics, 

_ In the mean time, prompt and respectful atten- 
tion will be given to any communications touch- 
ing the interests of our respective countries which 
may be made through any other diplomatic agent 
Mg the French Government may see fit to se- 

ect. 


I avail myself of this opportunity to offer to 
your Excellency the assurance of my most dis- 
tinguished consideration. _» 

Joun M. Crayton, 


DeraRTMENT OF Srarte, 
Washington, September 14, 1849. 

Sir: The President has devélved upon me the 
duty of announcing te you that he Government 
of the United States will hold no further corre- 
spondence with you as the Minister of France; 
and that the necessity which has impelled him to 
take this step at the present moment has been 
made known to your Government. In communi- 
cating the President’s determination in regard to 
yourself personally, I avail myself of the occasion 
to add that due attention will be cheerfully given 
to any communications from the Government of 
France, affecting the interests of our respective 
Republics, which may reach this Department 
through any other channel. Your own Govern- 
ment will be able to explain to you the reasons 
which have influenced the American Executive 
in delaying the present communication until this 
period. 

The President has instructed me further to 
say, that every proper facility for quitting the 
United States will be promptly given, at any mo- 
ment when you may be pleased to signify that it 
is your desire to return to France. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient 
servant, Joun M. Crayton. 


Mr. William Tell Poussin, &<. 


It is difficult to conceive how a Government 
could be placed in a more unenviable position than 
the French Government is by the act of its offi- 
cial. A French speculator buys merchandise in 
Mexico, knowing it to be private property, of the 
army agenis of the United States, who are igno- 
rant of thst fact. He contracts to sell it forth- 
with, at an advance of $4,500 ; but Colonel Childs, 
becoming sequainted with the fact that the mer- 
chandise ig private property, causes it to be re- 
stored to its rightful owner, and the purchase- 
money to be returned to the speculator. The 
Frenchman immediately sets up a claim on our 
Government for the $4,500 he was to receive on 
his fraudulent speculation. The French Minis- 
ter urges the claim, and, because it is rejected, 
falls into apassion, and impeaches the honor of 
the Government ! 

Again: ag American commander, at the risk of 
the lives of his sailors, after great labor, succeeds 
in rescuing a French vessel from destruction. 
He claimg legal salvage—a claim,.it seems, sus- 
tained by,precedents in England and in this 
country; wat, as it is resisted, waives the claim, 
and restores the vessel to her captain, thirty 
hours afterhe has saved her. For this, instead 
of receivisg thanks, he is denounced by the 
French G¢vernment, and its Minister, being in- 
structed to demand that he be punished, haughti- 
ly rejects sll explanations, and’ avails himself of 
the occasion to charge the American Government 
with a digregard of the dignity of its national 
marine! 

And then, when the whole correspondence is 
submitted to the French Government, without a 
doubt that instant satisfaction would be rendered 
for these repeated insults, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs sustains the Minister, blames the 
Government of the United States, and substan- 
tially tells it that the right way to receive cour- 
tesy, is to show it! 

One would think that the revolution in France 
has turned the heads of its statesmen. The con- 
duct of the Government and its officials through- 
ont these transactions is indicative of anything 
but sanity, The President of the United States 
did right in dismissing the French Minister, and 
unless the Government of Louis Napoleon can 
send men of greater self-control to carry on diplo- 
matic intercourse, we hope it will send nobody. 
Non-intercourse would be better than such inter- 
course as the two countries have had for the last 
six months. 


STATE CONVENTION OF THE FREE DEMOC- 
RACY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The delegates of the Free Democracy from all 
parts of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts as- 
sembled on the 12th instant in Convention at 
Worcester, tonominate candidates for the offices 
of Governor and Lieutenant Governor. The 
Convention was called to order by Charles Sum- 
ner, on whose nomination H. G. Newcomb, of 
Greenfield, was chosen President pro tem. Dr. 
W. F. Channing was elected Secretary pro tem. 
A committee of one from each county, appointed 
to nominate permanent officers for the Conven- 
tion, reported the following : 

: For President—Hon. William Jackson, of New- 
on. 

For Vice Presidents—Hon. Bradford Sumner, of 
Boston ; Hon. Daniel E. Potter, of Salem; C. L. 
Knapp, of Lowell; Hon. J. T. Buckingham, of 
Cambridge; John Milton Earle, of Worcester ; 
Gen. D. S. Jones, of Greenfield; Hon. Edward 
F. Ensign, of Sheffield ; Hon. Benj. V. French, of 
Braintree ; Hon Gershom B. Weston, of Duxbu- 
ry ; Job Colemgn, of Nantucket. 

For Secretaria—William F. Channing, of Bos- 
ton; Samuel Fowler, of Westfield; Noah Kim- 
ball, of Grafton; A. A. Leach, of Taunton. 

The report was adopted. 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Smalley, a com- 
mittee, of which Charles Sumner was chairman, 
was appointed tp prepare an address, with reso- 
lutions, for the Convention. 

Anson Burlingame, of Boston, being loudly 
called for, spoke with great vehemence, and was 
rapturously applauded. 

Charles Frands Adams remarked— 

“He had heard it stated that the Free Soil 


party was dying away ; but when he looked upon 


this large assembly, he could not forbear inviting 
the authors of such statements to come to Wor- 
cester and see how we are dying away. These 
gentlemen will never have the pleasure of seeing 
our party die away until our principles are so 
spread over our country that all men are united 
in one great Free Soil party.” 

After a recess, the Convention re-assembled in 
the afternoon, when Mr. Sumner reported the 
address and resolutions. We subjoin some of the 
latter : 


Resolved, That Liberty is the equal birthright 
of all mankind, without distinction of color or 


race. 

Resolved, That we are admonished by the recent 
efforts of slaveholders to introduce Slavery, under 
the National flag, into New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, and by the well-known facts that slaves in 
pony 8 numbers. have already been carried to one 
or both of these Territories, to urge n Con- 
Sew the imperative necessity of Seotscting these 
Seed mated of 

ive them at an nto the except as 
free States, : ios 

Resolved, That no more slave States should be 
admitted into the Union. 

Resolved, That Labor is universally dishonored 
and its interests compromised, by the existence of 
Sc ae aes boats Gh ean 
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we recommend the free grant to actual settlers of 
reasonable portions of the public lands. 

Resolved, That we adopt, as the only safe and 
stable basis of our State as well oy saat ae 
policy, the great principles of ights for 
all, guara ntied and secured by Equal Laws. 

Resolved, That it has been too much the ten- 
dency of the legislation of the Commonwealth to 
consolidate wealth in corporations, whereby a com- 
paratively few individuals are enabled, through 
the facilities of corporate credit, to absorb a large 
proportion of the capital required in private, and 
also to wield the vast power, social and political, 
inherent in combined wealth. 

Resolved, That the Cities and large Towns of 
this Commonwealth are able to exert an influence 
beyond the legitimate influence of their popula- 
tion, and through their numerous and united del- 

ations to the Legislature chosen by general 
ticket—that in this way the influence of the coun- 
try is neutralized by inferior numbets in the 
cities, and the city delegations are enabled to con- 
trol the Legislature; that this abuse ought to be 
corrected, and such a system of districts be estab- 
lished by the Constitution and Law as shall pre- 
vent any portion of the State from possessing an 
undue advantage, and shall best promote the full- 
est and truest representation of the people. 

Hon. Stephen C, Phillips and Hon. John Mills 
were then re-nominated for the offices of Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor. Eloquent speeches 
were made by Judge Allen, Messrs. Adams, Keyes, 
and others, and the Convention adjourned to meet 
at the polls, in November. 

It was one of the largest Conventions ever held 
in the State, and the most enthusiastic and deter- 
mined spirit seemed to prevail. 

The Address is very long, comprehensive, and 
able, and is one of the best documents that can be 
circulated in Massachusetts during the canvass. 


For the National Era, 


MAIDEN TEARS, 


BY MISS PHBE CAREY- 


He knows that T love him; 
O, how could he tell 

What I thought I would keep 
In my bosom so well; 

By guarding each action, 
Each word, I might say ; 

Yet he knows that [ love him— 
O,wot the day! 


To hide it I tried 
By each innocent art, 
And I thought I had kept it 
Down deep in my heart: 
Yet vain was my effort, 
My pride through the past, 
Since my weakness, my folly, 
Have shown it at last. 


’T was last night that he learned it, 
When down in the grove 
He whispered me something 
Of hope and of love ; 
’T was not that I faltered, 
I dared not to speak— 
But the blood mounted up 
From my heart to my cheek. 


Not miue was the fault 
That such weakness was shown— 
O, he should not have kissed me 
By starlight alone! 
And I thought, till I saw 
How he guessed at my love, 
I thought that the shadows 
Were deeper above! 


Nay, ttou can’st not console me, 
My hopes are undone ; 

He will say that too lightly 
My heart has been won ; 

And this spot on my forehead 
Forever will burn, 

For he knows that I love him— 
He will not return! 


He will say ’twas unmaidly 
Thus to reveal 

What [ might not, I could not 
That moment conceal ; 

And the heart he has won 
Will cast lightly aside— 

O, I would, ere he knew it, 
I would I had died! 


O, thou who hast never 
Been faithless to me, 
Crushed, bleeding, and broken, 
My heart turns to thee: 
Friend, counsellor, sister, 
Through all things the same, 
Let ine hide in thy bosom 
My blushes of shame! 


$<. —— 


PASSPORTS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 


Me. Evitor: Is there anything in the Consti- 
tution which forbids the rights of citizenship tc 
persons of color, or that confines such rights to 
persons of a white complexion? If not, then what 
right has Secretary Clayton to be guided by pre- 
cedents in granting passports, if precedents have 
not been conformable to the Constitution ? 

Or what right has the Government to say who 
shall or who shall not vote in the Territories of 
California and New Mexico? H. A. N. 

Some time ago, we copied an article from the 
Pennsylvania Freeman, stating that Mr. Clayton, 
Secretary of State, had refused an application for 
a passport, made in behalf of a respectable colored 
man in Pennsylvania. Since then, the statement 
has been acknowledged to be true, and the Secre- 
tary of State alleges in justification of his act, 
that it is a rule of the Department to refuse pass- 
ports to colored persons. This is disputed, and 
precedents have been appealed to, in proof that 
such is not the rule. The subject has been taken 
up in the newspapers, and the Whig editors gen- 
erally sustain Mr. Clayton. Some, in their seal, 
take the ground that colored people are not and 
cannot be citizens of the United States. Others, 
while they contend for their citizenship, still jus- 
tify Mr. Clayton by precedent, though they think 
he ought to disregard a rule, not warranted by 
the Constitution. Judge Wright, of the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, formerly United States Senator 
from Ohio, also a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
that State, says: “ The rule of the Department, 
we think, should be so modified as to grant pass- 
ports to free colored citizens—and so we have 
said before.” 

We-were not at home during the discussion of 
this subject in the newspapers, and nothing in 
relation to it has appeared in the Era, since the 
publication of the article from the Pennsylvania 
Freeman. It is but proper that our position 
should be known. 

On t'.e fourth page of the Era, a friend has 
cited several opinions to the effect that colored 
persons are not citizens of the United States, fol- 
lowing them up with appropriate comments, Jt will 
be remarked that the authorities are of compara- 
tively little weight. All of them together will 
scarcely weigh down the opinion of Chancellor 
Kent, given in the following paragraph : 

“ Blacks, whether born free or in bondage, if 
born under the jurisdiction and allegiance of 
the United States, are natives, and not alieus. 
They are what the common law terms natural 
born subjects. Subject and citizen are, in a de- 
gree, convertible terms, as applied to natives ; and 
though the term citizen seems to be appropriate 
to republican frgemen, yet we are, equally with 
the inhabitants of other countries, subjects. For 
we are equally bound by allegiance and subjec- 
— the fe ag mgttg! Stes mn “ 

ri e of voting, and the ca or 
or hg Sik nasoetias to'tiie. dharaghes oF C alil. 
zen, for women are citizens without either, and 
free x pengle of color may enjoy the one, and may 
acquire, and hold, and devise, and transmit, by 
hereditary descent, real and personal estates. 
‘The better opinion, I should think, was, that ne- 
, or other slaves, born within and under the 
allegiance of the United States, are natural born 
sub, but not citizens. Cwizens, under our 
Constitution and laws, mean free inhabitants, 
born within the United States, or naturalized, 
under the laws of Congress. If a slave, born in 
the United States, be manumitted, or otherwise 
lawfully discharged from bondage, or if a black 
man be born within the United States, and born 
free, he beco thenceforward, a citizen, but 
under such disabilities as the laws of the States 
ively may deem it expedient to prescribe 

py 2 persons of color.”— Vol. IT, p. 258, sec. 32. 

There is certainly nothing in the Federal 
Constitution which “forbids the rights of cit- 
izenship to persons of color, or that confines 
such rights to persons of a white complexion.” 
The Constitution, neither in letter nor in spir- 
implication, contem- 
ieee nfers, or the 
zens,” not white citizens, “of each State shall be 


Pat 


‘ joes. entitled to all privileges and immunities of citi- 





ship in the several States, which was the Jusis 
of the existing provision in the Constitution, by 
interpolating the wor! “white,” before “citizen.” 
Since then, so late as the agitation concerning the 
admission of Missouri into the Union, the people 
of that State were obliged to adopt a proviso to 
an article in their Constitution respecting free 
negroes ; that proviso was expressly intended to 
prevent the operation of said article on the rights 
of colored people, where they were recognised as 
citizens, and it was imposed upon Missouri by a 
decided majority of each House of Congress. 

We know, as a matter of fact, that colored peo- 
ple ave citizens. of Massachusetts. Now, as the 
Federal Constitution does not secure the right of 
citizenship to white persons, either in terms or by 
implication, what right has the Government, or- 
ganized in virtue of this Constitution, to deny the 
citizenship of the colored, any more than that of 
the white, people of Massachusetts? It has no such 
right—no Department of it has any such right. 
The rule of the State Department on the subject 
is purely arbitrary, without warrant from the 
Constitution, and in conflict with the sovereignty 
of every State which chooses to recognise colored 
persons as citizens. 

Our correspondent asks: “what right has the 
Government (the Administration) to say who 
shall or shall not vote in the Territories of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico?” We have already en- 
deavored to show that what the Administration 
has done in California, as it respects the organ- 
ization of a Government there, the calling of a 
Convention, and the prescribing the qualifications 
of voters, has been done without any authority 
at all. Its entire action in the premises is a 
flagrant usurpation. x 


VIRTUOUS INDIGNATION. 


The National Intelligencer and other Taylor 
papers, are filled with virtuous indignation at 
the conduct of the Barnburners in coalescing 
With their former opponents in New York. The 
Intelligencer, referring to the “black and white 
ticket,” says: 


“Thus the thirst for power has prevailed over 
the wrongs of slavery ; the tears of philanthropy 
are to be dried, and the ‘seven principles’ have 
hushed, for the time, all other principles of Dem- 
ocratic platforms, either of Baltimore or Buffa- 
lo. Whether this mercenary truce will influence 
the conscientious portion of either wing without 
large exceptions, we are too remote from the 
scene to decide. We should presume, however, 
that there are thousands on both sides who are 
not prepared to abandon objects which they have 
cherished with sincerity, and assumed to override 
the mere aim of office, who will refuse to ratify 
with their votes the bargain which the party 
managers have struck.” 

Admitting the union to be a corrupt one, a fel- 
low-feeling in the Tribune, Intelligencer, & Co, 
ought to make them very forbearing towards the 
Barnburners. But sinners sometimes manifest a 
most intolerant virtue, where other sinners are 
in judgment—like the strait-laced gentlemen of 
old, who caught a woman in adultery, and brought 
her to Jesus, that he might condemn her. “Let 
him that is without sin among you cast the first 
stone,” was a rebuke that sent them all skulking 
from his presence. 

One year ago last May, if we mistake not, the 
Slaveholding and Anti-Slaveholding Whigs met 
in general convention at Philadelphia. Whigs 
hating Abolition, and Whigs bewailing the wrongs 
of Slavery, fraternized most lovingly, and the 
latter not only adopted a candidate practicing 
the crime they denounced, but could not or would 
not pass a single resolution which squinted 
against slavery. Ah! the thirst for power pre- 
vailed over the wrongs of slavery; the tears of 
philanthropy were dried, the seven principles for 
the time hushed all other principles of Whig 
platforms, whether indited by Macpherson Ber- 
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an institution ought to be a scientific man, and 
not under the domination of one idea. 

In the Institution mentioned, we found that all 
the arrangements were such as to corroborate the 
regenerating effects of cold water. The table 
was liberally supplied with agreeable but whole- 
some articles of diet. The meals were regular 
and not crowded. The hours of retirement ond 
rising were regulated so as to break up the bad 
habits too often acquired in city life. And the 
rich music and genial entertainment, furnished in 
the Doctor’s hospitable family, were enough of 
themselves to revive the stranger, whose system 
had been harassed by the torments of dyspepsy 
or exhausted hy unintermitted toil and anxiety. 

We have little doubt that, ere long, Hydro- 
pathic Institutes will be established in every 
State, becoming as fashionable places of resort for 
invalids as medicinal springs or watering places, 
How important that impostors and, ignorant men 
be excluded from their management, and that they 
be placed under the control of enlightened lib- 
eral, judicious physicians, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Propie’s anv How1rt’s Jovrnat. London: Wit- 
loughby & Co. Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 

The September number is embellished with 
several highly finished engravings, two of which 
the Shipwreck and the Blackamith’s Shop, can be 
dwelt upon with prefit as well as pleasure. The 
whole scope of the literature of this Journal is 
practical. In every sense of the word, it is the 
People’s Journal. 


Tue ILLustratep Famity Curistian ALMANAC. 
Published by the American Tract Society. 

This is, by far, the most brilliant Almanac we 
have ever seen. It is almost as ornamental as an 
sanuel, heing enriched by ten elegant engrav. 
ings. It is adapted for use throughout the coun- 
try, and, in addition to ali the matter which 
every good Almanac ought to contain, it has a 
large amount of excellent reading, with tables of 
important political and religious statistics. 

Price, 6 cents a single one, 50 cents a dozen 
$3.50 a hundred, $30 a thousand. 


1850, 


Sartain’s Union Macazine. October, 1849. Mr. C. 
M. Kirkland and Professor John S. Hart, Editors; John 
Sartain and William Sloanaker, Publishers. 

It does one’s eyes good to look upon this maga. 
zine ; it contains a profusion of very beautiful 
engravings. Among the contributors, we recog- 
nise some of the really distinguished writers of 
this country as well as England. This number 
opens with a tale by Mary Howitt. 


Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox for October, 1849. 

The Lady’s Book for October numbers some 
fifteen embellishments. Among the engravings 
is one of Fredrika Bremer, with a sweet, heavenly 
countenance, that wins you in spite of the fleshy 
nose which the picture gives her. In the list of 
contributors, we notice the names of Phebe 
Carey, Grace Greenwood, and Mrs. Ellett. 


CurisTIaAN Parton Macazing. . New York: Geo. Pratt, 
The August and September numbers are on 
our table. One contains a portrait of Father 
Mathew, the other, a portrait of Tennyson, the 
Poet. ‘Tennyson’s picture is a splendid one ; you 
can read his poetry in his face. The Magazine 
contains good reading, adapted to the Christian 
parlor. 


ILtustRaATED Naturat History. By Dr. A. B Strcng. 
New York: Green & Spencer. July and August. 
This periodical, giving scientific and popular 
descriptions of Man, Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, 
Reptiles, Insects, &c., is published monthly ; each 
number containing thirty-two pages, and four 
handsome engravings. It has reached the eighth 
number of the third volume, and sustains the 





rien or Daniel Webster. The Tribune, we recol- 
lect, was at first conscientious enough to rebel 
against the “mercenary truce,” but at last, it too 
ratified by its vote the bargain which the party 
managers struck. ‘ They who live in glass houses 
should be careful how they throw stones.” 


REFORM IN MEDICINE. 


——— 


Until recently, the man whoattempted to prac- 
tice medicine without a diploma from some “ reg- 
ular” medical college, subjected himself to no in- 
considerable odium—was regarded as having lost 
caste—and even occasional success in a pecuniary 
way could scarcely compensate him for the stigma 
of quackery fastened to him. In some localities, 
this state of things continues ; but, in others, es- 
pecially in parts of the Western States, a prac- 
titioner of medicine may be respectable in public 
estimation, without belonging to the “regular 
fagulty.” In the State of Ohio, the Legislature 
has done much to produce this change, by char- 
tering medical schools, holding views of thera- 
peutics opposed to the old schools, and these new 
schools, by the scientific formulas they have 
adopted, and the scientific talent they have en- 
listed in their corps of professors, have relieved 
themselves from even the appearance of quackery. 
The old schools can no longer lay exclusive claim 
to being “regular.” If they are chartered insti- 
tutions, so are their competitors for public favor. 
If the former can confer diplomas, so can the lat- 
ter. If the former teach by scientific method, so 
do the latter. 

We shall not undertake to pronounce upon the 
comparative merits of their systems of practice, 
but we think it would be wise for the old school 
practitioners everywhere to adopt a more liberal 
course towards reformers and innovators. The 
Eclectic, the Botanico-Medical, the Chrono-Ther- 
mal, the Homeopathic, and Hydropathic modes of 
treating diseases are all worthy of being studied. 
Nay, they ought to be candidly investigated by 
every physician who would be a complete master 
of his art. He thinks it important to acquaint 
himself with the numerous, diverse theories, re- 
garding disease and its cure, broached by ancient 
physicians, and he is constantly on the watch for 
any new remedies that may be suggested in his 
medical journals. Why contemptuously reject, 
without any examination, the speculations and 
experiments of cotemporaries, because they do 
not belong to the same school in which he has 
been educated? The Eclectic College, of Cincin- 
nati, whose advertisement has appeared in the 
columns of the Era two or three times lately, has 
set a significant example, in establishing a chair 
of Homeopathy. Could we have our own’ way, 
we would have ample provision madein Allopathic 
colleges, for a full and candid exhibition of the 
new modes of practice which are asserting so 
strongly their claims to public attention—leaving 
it, however, optional with the student whether he 
should avail himself of their advantages. It is not 
improbable that they will yet be obliged, for the 
purpose of maintaining their position, if nothing 
else, to resort to such a policy. 

As the Eclectic College of Cincinnati has es- 
tablished a chair of Homeopathy, it might as well 
goone step farther, and appoint a professor on 
Hydropathy. This new mode of practice is win- 
ning favor rapidly, even among old school physi- 
cians. That it is abused by the ignorant, there 
can be no doubt; and that he is guilty of quack- 
ery who claims for it curative virtues in all dis- 
eases, it is easy to understand. But, the evidence 
is constantly accumulating, that there is no better 
resort for invalids, affected with chronic ailments, 
unconnected with organic disease, than a Hydro- 
pathic Institute, under the management of one 
familiar with physiology and the general princl- 
ples of therapeutics. During our recent absence, 

we spent some time at the Parkeville Ingtitute, 
near Philadelphia, for the purpose of allowing a 
member of our family the benefit of its practice, 
‘We were not dis»ppointed ; essential benefit was 
received. ‘The Institute is under the care of Dr. 
Dexter, a regularly-bred physician, a man too in- 
telligent and sagacious to regard Hydropathy as 
a panacea. Indeed, while we were there, he had 


‘| occasion to resort to what is called, “the regular 
: practice,” in a case where a violent paroxysm of | 
acute disease suddenly supervened upon achronic 

tly successful. | ened spiri 


one, and his treatment was 


reputation it acquired in the former volumes. 
The same publishers issue a very beautiful work, 
in monthly parts, entitled the “ American Flora,” 
each part being illustrated with from four to six 
large colored engravings. The work is under 
the care of Dr. A. B. Strong, and appears to be 
executed with ability and taste. 


A Layman's Lesson to a Lorp Bisnop. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham. 

Now and then a Puseyite publication solicits 
our attention; but we detest everything in its 
image or likeness. The central article of our 
creed is, Gop and Man, and but one Mediator 
between them, Jesus Curist. We suffer no 
man, no organization of men, to stend between us 
and our Maker. Our confessions of sin are made 
to none but Him against whom we have sinned ; 
all penance we spurn, which is not dealt out to 
us by His Infallible Justice; no absolution do we 
care a straw for, which His Mercy does not grant, 
and our own conscience bear witness to. 

The object of this publication is to arraign 
a Lord Bishop for proclaiming certain alleged 
heretical views concerning Sacerdotal Powers. 
and the author, a Layman, undertakes to prove 
that Christ has given the power of pardoning 
and absolving sinners to the Bishops and Priests 
of the Church to the end of the world ; that men 
are, therefore, bound to confess their sing to these 
Bishops and Priests; and that men are bound to 
submit to penance imposed upon them by these 
Bishops and Priests, for the mortification of their 
sins. The great desire of the author seems to be, 
to see Manhood strangled in the embraces of 
Priestcraft. 


A CHarGeE To THE CLERGY oF THE D10cEsE oF PENNSYL- 

vamia. By the Right Reverend A. Potter, D. D., LL. D. 

We are under obligations to the author for s 
copy of this publication; and this we say, not 
ceremoniously, but sincerely, for we have read 
the charge, and like it far better than the class of 
papers, generally, to which it belongs. Jt was 
delivered at the opening of the sixty-fifth conven- 
tion, last May, and the Bishop announces his 
purpose to offer the Clergy within his Diocese, 
from year to year, a series of similar charges. 

This is a vigorous, symmetrical, highly finished 
discourse, on the true position and responsibilities 
of a Minister of Religion, especially of a Minister 
in the Episcopal Church of the United States. It 
breathes, as might be expected from the character 
and relations of its author, more reverence for 
order, established institutions, and traditionary 
lore, than is felt by our countrymen generally, 
but recognises, in its fullest — the rast 

i udgment: it glows with an expansi 
ue ig inculcateg, forcibly and beautifully, 
the duty of sympathizing with the spirit of pro- 
gress, characteristic of the age and of the country, 
An extract will illustrate this last remark. 


« Hence, nothing is beneath his notice or sympa- 
thes whe is wise Po win souls, Does he look = 
example on industry, on the arts that sustain ap 
gladden our material life 2—he can see there a got 
er which, properly directed, must geatribate, f 

ond measure, even to man’s intellectua a 
moral elevation ; and hence, as a minister of 
he would in his appropriate sphere, and by - 
propriate means, at once promote and sanctl y 
those arts. Does he look again on science nr 
literature, with their handmaids, the press 40 

neral education ?—there, too, he sees forces, 
mighty for good, if wisely controlled, but almost 
omnipotent for evil, if loosed from the sovereignt¥ 
of conscience and the fear of God; and hence he 
would pour into these well-springs of the world’s 
hope, salt from on high. Or does he turn to the 
philanthropic movements of our own time—move- 
ments that would smooth one and another visog¢ 
of human woe, and spread over earth the sunshine 
of a higher and more joyous life t—these the min- 
ister of God would keep from perversion and — 
decay, by infusing into them the divine life 0. 
faith, and imposing on them the holy restraints “4 
law. He knows that the Cross won its a 
memorable victories over the hearts of men ¥ = 
its apostles were most intent on assuaging — . 
sufferings, and on subserving, even here on cbr”, 
the utmost neées of all. And, in all past time, 
it has been the glory of that Cross, that its - 
alds have gone through the world as the or 
of a true civilization, no less than as the les i 
ofa trac faith * * * * * * * ba 
we strike at the ignorance and eorraption. = on 
we strike at the great root of all socis ~ ety, 
re- 
we are then nm the 
generation of its forms and institutions. Hight 
our labors be ed by an enlarged and a 
t, Whatever makes mam more thove 





We mention this to show that the manager of such 


ful, forecasting, or even more decorous, ™® 
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ployments to whatever can lift our race 
still bid Ort yaical comfort, or to more of intellec- 
to mor; moral dignity. We should cling to our 
pei functions, and thank God that we are 
prither burdened with the cares nor perilled by 
the fascinations of earthly power; but we should 
be known, at the time, as the friends of a compre- 
hensive‘and true-hearted philanthropy. Our ear 
should be quick to hear the wail of the oppressed, 
our eye should be clear to discern the iron that 
enters into a brother's soul, and our heart should 
peat, in ready and responsive throbs, to every 
pulsation of bleeding humanity. Never may the 
cause of charity and true brotherhood be monop- 
clized by men Who think to bless the world, with- 
out glorifying God. As charity must be spurious 
where there is no faith 80 faith will be but as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, unless it 
pring forth the fruits of a large-hearted love for 
mankind. Let the power and worth of our min- 
istry be seen, then, as in earlier days, in the 
broad sympathies with which it animates our 
studies and our labors.” 





Biacxwooo’s EpinsurcH Macazing. August. New 
York : Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Pa. 
Av., Washington. 

The Magazine opens with an interesting paper 
on the Final Remains of Charles Lamb. “ Jona- 
than in Africa” is a spirited and rather favorable 
notice of Mayo’s “ Auto-Biography of Jonathan 
Romer.” We are glad to see Herman Melville’s 
Mardi damned as it ought to be. The New 
York Literary World did a poor businessin trying 
to bolster it up. Melville should go back to his 
original simplicity and humor. “The Green 
Hand” is “a short yarn,” well spun. “ Christo- 
pher under Canvass” cannot be otherwise than 
good. There are, besides, “The Caxtons,” part 
xv, ‘ Insurrection in Baden,” “ Lamartine’s Rev- 
olution of 1848.” 





TuE WESTMINSTER Review. New York: Leonard Scott 
& Co. For sale as above. 


The table of contents is various and attrac- 
tive— 

Poem of Alfred Tennyson, Ancient Assyria, 
Literature of the Middle Ages, Botany, Earth- 
quakes in New Zealand, Freehold Assurance and 
Colonization, Hungary, Louis Napoleon, Foreign 
Literature, Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 

The article on Louis Napoleon and the French 
Elections is justly severe on the French Presi- 
dent, but its denuncistions of Universal Suffrage 
are illiberal and unreasonable. The other arti- 
cles generally possess great merit. 





Tue History oF PgENDExNIs, his Fortunes and Misfor- 
tunes, his Friends and his greatest Enemy; to be com- 
pleted in seven numbers. By William M. Thackeray. 
We have received the first and second numbers 

of this amusing work, and have read them with 

no small degree of interest. We cheerfully com- 
mend them to every man who would refresh his 
recollections of his boyish freaks and fancies and 
love-making. The History of poor Pendennis 
thus far is a most amusing account of his first 
love. The boy of eighteen is smitten with the 
mature charms of a woman ten years older, and 

“almost” dies of love for her. His earnest sim- 

plicity, his fervent devotion, his cruel disappoint- 


ment— 
“As charm by charm unwinds, 
Which robed his Idol ’— 


are all faithfully portrayed. It is not the history 
of Pendennis alone; it is the experience of almost 
every boy of ardent temperament. The illustra- 
tions are good, and altogether the work pleases 
us better than any we have read from the same 
author. Tobe had at Franck Taylor’s, 





For the following three notices, we are indebt- 
ed to some literary friends, 

Tue KnickERBOcKER for September, 1549. 

This is a capital number of a capital publica- 
tion. The editor deserves great credit for the 
admirable manner in which he has so long sus- 
tained himself and his work. We know nothing 
in the whole range of our periodical publications 
more taking than his table talk—it is always so 
racy, witty, and full of variety. The literary 
notices also are written in a spirit of great free- 
dom and truthfulness, and Mr. Clarke deserves 
great credit for the fearlessness with which he 
“sneaks right out” his opinions in the premises 
upon whatever work may be before him. 

We were particularly pleased with “ Lines to 
the Memory of Hood,’ which appear in this num- 
ber. Mr. Clarke justly characterizes them as 
“admirable,” and says they “are from the facile 
pen of an esteemed contributor, who thoroughly 
appreciates and duly venerates the genius of the 
departed poet.” We are pleased to know that 
their author, Mr. R. 8. Cuitton, is now a citizen 
of Washington, having lately received an official 
appointment in the Patent Office. Many gems 
from the pen of our new fellow-citizen are scat- 
tered through our periodicals, and we were par- 
ticularly struck with a Sonnet to France, which 
appeared last week in the New York Fribune, 
from his muse. 

LINES TO THE MEMORY OF HOOD. 
Great poets never die; their words are seeds, 
Which, sheltered in the hearts of men, take root, 


And grow and flourish into high-souled deeds— 
The world’s sustaining fruit. 


No idle dreamers they, nor light their task, 
Who with a weapon simple as a song 

Defend the Right, and tear the lying mask 
From the foul face of Wrong : 


Who ‘neath the coarsest, foulest rags can see 
Some glimpses of that never-dying spark 
Which lights the front of frail humanity, 
As stars illume the dark. 


And such was he, whose spirit shot a ray 

Of sunlight through the sad hearts of the poor; 
The dawning of that brighter, better day, 

No longer now obscure. 


Patient in suffering, calm amid the strife 
Of this bleak world, how patiently he wrought! 
Weaving bright threads in the sad woof of life 
With the great loom of Thought! 


The music of his words failing on ears 

Dulled with the droning of the work-shop wheel, 
Hath robbed the humble toiler of bis tears, 

And taught him how to feel, 


Fought he not bravely 1—answer. ye op) H 
pressed 
Fought he not wisely ?—}et the futare say: 
The sun that sets in such a golden west 
Heralds a golden day. 
a 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL Report of the Trustees of the 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind. 2 


In this report, Dr. Howe speaks of the causes 
of blindness and the condition of the blind. The 
most interesting portion is where he contends 


(page 29) “that they are to become members of | 


general society, and not of a society of blind per- 
sons,” The evils of 9 blind community he illus- 
trates in many ways which could not have. occur- 
red to any but to one of his own tender humani- 
ty and wide experience. For the details of what 
he considers necessary to be done, we must refer 
to this very valuable report. One knows not 
Whether to be more gratified or discouraged, at 
seeing how what is done has only opened the door 
so widely to improvements still unattempted. 
Among the list of books printed for the blind, we 
notice Peirce’s Geometry, Two Tables of Loga- 
ae a Cyclopsdia, and Political Class Book. 
ex 
mae a of the Institution for 1848 were 
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BRLY Review for September, 1849. 


articles than ieee has a larger number of 
an che peti ingasions stevens of 
and conditions of sensu, ot? % vibration 
the asserted facts of meg, fended 





in the Christianity, the wide Humanity, which is 


of mankind.” For a specimen of high moral 


judgment on a brilliant chapter of history, and of 


stripping the glitter from a bad man’s deeds, we 
commend this very able review. An article fol- 
lows, on Angelus Silesius, one of the mystic poets 
of Germany; then a review of the “ Recent De- 
fences of Slavery ;” then a brief but critical and 
discriminating notice of the “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture;” and, finally, the usual array of 
“Short Reviews and Notices.” 





For the National Era. 


GRACE ANN. 


BY SOPHIA TAYLOR. 








I know my babe, that thou art blest, 
But oh! ’twes hard to part— 

To feel that for the last I press’d 
My darling to my heart— 

No more to gaze with fond delight 
Upon thy opening bloom— 

To give thee, in thy beauty bright, 
Unto the silent tomb. 


’Twas hard to know that thou no more 
Might cheer my lonely hours, 
Nor strew my pathway, as before, 
With sweet though fading flowers— 
To gaze upon thy pallid brow, 
My lovely, lifeless one, 
And then submissive'y to bow, 
And say, “ Thy will be done.” 


But harder was the pang that rent 
My bosom day by day,, 

To see thy life in anguish spent, 
And mark thy swift decay. 

And, oh! when thou did’st raise to me 
Thy dark, appealing eye, 

I tarned in agony from thee, 
And prayed—to see theedie- 

Long years have found thee here entombed, 
And as they swiftly fled, 

With them the fairest roses bloomed, 
And withered o’er thy head ; 

Scarce are they opened to the sun, 
Ere they have passed away— 

Fit emblems of the life of one, 
As beautiful as they. 


T cannot mourn for thee, my child— 
I know that thou art blest; 

On such aa thee the Saviour smiled, 
And clasped them to his breast. 

Of snch as thee his words of love, 
In accents sweet and mild, 

“If ye would see my home above, 
Come as a little child.” 


Chicago, July 3, 1849. 





A New Nationat Name.—Some of the news- 
papers are again discussing the propriety of 
adopting a new national name. We want, it is 
said, “a short, expressive, appropriate, and dis- 
tinctive appellation for the People of the United 
States.” “The United States of America” is as 
good a name as we need or could ask, for our 
country. By that name it won independence, and 
has risen to the rank of the first nations of the 
earth ; it sounds imposingly ; besides, it is highly 
expressive, pointing to the essential and charac- 
teristic feature of our nation—Sovereign States, 
United. The People of these States, are already 
known by a short and appropriate name—“ Amer- 
icans.” What better one do we want? There 
are other nations on thiscontinent, but who thinks 
of designating therh as Americans? In virtue of 
standing at the head of the great American fam- 
ily, the People of these States appropriately take 
their name from the continent, to which they have 
given the largest share of its importance. The 
people of Canada, Mexico, Prazil, Peru, are 
called, respectively, Canadians, Mexicans, Bra- 
zilians, Peruvians: the People of the United 
States alone are entitled to be designated Ameri- 
cans, because they are continental in their posi- 
tion, rank, and power, being the largest and 
most important part of the whole. “ The United 
States of America,” for our country, and “ Ameri- 
cans,” for our countrymen, are names infinitely 
preferable to all the peurile inventions of Histor- 
ical Societies or word-mongering savans. 





Inp1ana Vote.—The official vote in the late 
election in Indiana for Governor was, for Joseph 
A. Wright, (Dem.,) 76,996; John A. Matson, 
(Whig,) 67,218; John H. Cravens, (Free Soil,) 
3,018—total, 147,232. 





Hanover Cottece, la—We notice that the 
Rev. T. E. Thomas, of Hamilton, Ohio, has been 
elected President of South Hanover College. He 
is a very able, industrious, and energetic man. 
Attached firmly to what is called the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, he is at the same time dis- 
tinguished for his liberality and toleration. We 
recognise in him also a judicious and an unwaver- 
ing friend of the cause of Freedom. 

His election to the Presidency of the South 
Hanover Institution will be greatly beneficial to it. 





FLoripa.—Some of the peoplein Floridaand the 
Indians have again fallen out, and the Admistra- 
tion is besieged to use the most violent measures for 
the expulsion of the latter. Unless it be coura- 
geous enough to resist the fierce clamor of a por- 
tion of the population of that State, the nation 
will be involved in the disgrace of another Florida 
hunt. 


a ooo 


Tue Gorn Coast or tHe Soutn.— Virginia 
and Maryland, being the slave-raising States, 
have been styled the Gold Coast of the South. 
The following cold-blooded notice, which we find 
in the columns of the Richmond (Va.) Examiner, 
would seem to confirm the propriety of the desig- 
nation : 

*‘ Necrogs anp Prices.—It being a well-ascer- 
tained fact that Maryland and Virginia will not 
be able to supply the great demand for negroes 
which will be wanted in the South this fall and 
next spring, we would advise all who are com- 
pelled to dispose of them in this market to defer 
selling until the sales of the present crop of cotton 
can be realized, as the prices then must be very 
high, owing to two causes—first, the great ravages 
by the Cholera, and secondly, the high price of 
cotton, which must remain high until a full crop 
can be made. “ A Farmer.” 
Slavery is claimed by our Southern friends to 
be a “necessary evil;” but is this infamous spec- 
ulation in the blood and bones of men and women 
also necessary ? 


Puscic Satz or a Negro Woman.— On Tues- 
po next, the 25th instant, at the public jail in 
this city, at 12 M., will be sold to the highest 
bidder, for cash, a Negro ‘Woman, about 22 years 


of age, named Jane. 

Sept. 20. C. W. Boreter, Auctioneer. - 
We cut this from the National Intelligencer, 
which publishes the official correspondence of our 
model Government. The jail at which this wo- 
man is to be sold, is a jail built and officered by 
the moneys and authority of the People of the 
United States, We curse Haynau, the Austrian 
General, for whipping women, but think it no 
shame to set them up on the auction block, for 
sale to the highest bidder, under United States 
authority ! 


Tue War anv Peace Partizs—When the 
Mexican War was in progress, the Democratic 
presses breathed out threatenings and slaughter 
against the enemies of the Republic, and were all 
on fire with the war spirit; while the Whig jour- 
nalists rebuked their bloodthirstiness, and talked 
as if they bad been studying the institutes of 
William Penn. : 

_ Circumstances alter cases. The difficulty with 
France having arisen under the auspices of a 








beauty. | intent on “preparing the hearts of the People for 
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war ;” while the Democrats have just as suddenly | 
at the bellicose tone of their op- | 





against her peace. The free States of the N orth, 
in her opinion, have nothing to do, except to de- 
vise ways and means for running off her negroes. 
In every stranger, she sees a spy: she trembles 
at the sight of a peddler, and her Vigilance Com- 
mittees are all on the qui vive, at the approach of 
a stray agent vending pills or pamphlets. 

Lately, a luckless agent of Brandreth’s pills 
was seized, because he came from the North, and 
subjected toa rigid search. Nothing was found 
upon him, except the paraphernalia of his occupa- 
tion; but as among these were some blank bills 
or documents the Vigilance Committee was not 
acute enough to see into, he received his passports, 
a Ja Poussin, and every facility was afforded him 
for a speedy exit from the country. 

The “ Presbyterian Review,” a great stickler for 
the Southern view of Slavery, has recently fallen 
under suspicion, in some quarters, on account of 
an article in which the author so far forgot what 
was due to the chivalry, as to maintain that anti- 
quated and abominable heresy, “the unity of the 
race.” A writer in one of the South Carolina 
papers arraigns the rash philosopher, as a traitor 
to Southern institutions, and would have him de- 
livered over to the Vigilance Committees. These 
Committees constitute a hydra-headed inquisition, 
established with a view to enforce orthodoxy in 
the South, according to the gospel of Slavery. 

South Carolina is a famous State, the like 
whereof the world has never seen. 





Mr. Newman, & member of Congress elect, 
from Virginia, died on the Sth of cholera at 
Wheeling. 





From the National Intelligencer. 


FROM FLORIDA, 

The following extract from a letter from a gen- 
tleman in Florida to his friend in Augusta (Ga) 
will be read with gratification. We are rejoiced 
to hear there is little prospect of a rupture with 
the Indians : 

Pivarxa, September 13, 1849. 
_ Theexpress from Tampa Bay yesterday brought 
information that Captain Casey, of the army, had 
met a party of Indians, including some sub-chiefs, 
at Sara Soto; that they received him in the most 
cordial manner, exhibiting the most friendly feel- 
ings, and overwhelmed him with kindness. They 
stated that the recent outrages at Indian river and 
Pease creek were entirely disclaimed and repudi- 
ated by Billy Bowlegs and Sam Jones, and indeed 
by the whole nation ; and intimated a willingness 
to deliver up the murderers, five in number, to 
our forces, for punishment. The interview termi- 


“nated by an agreement to meet General Twiggs 


in grand council on the 18th of the present month, 
for the purpose of explanation, &c. 

I believe that no hostilities will ensue, unless 
the General Government should go to extremes. 
I am under ‘the impression, however, that it is 
committed to the people of Florida to move them 
this time at all hazards. An effort will of course 
be made to effect their emigration by purchase. I 
doubt whether it will be successful, although 
many believe they will go West without much 
difficulty. I sincerely hope so, for I am exceed- 
ingly anxious to return, and from all appearances 
I judge the time is not far distant when we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you again. I shall be 
directed to return, I am confident, so soon as the 
horizon looks clear, and General Twiggs already 
writes that there is no danger whatever of a 
rupture. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
LONDON LETTER. 


Lonvon, September 7, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Whatever be our claim to godliness, and I fear 
tis small, we cannot boast much of our cleanli- 
ness, just now. I learn that the amount of sewer- 
age allowed to pollute the Thames is 9,502,720 
cubic feet per day, a quantity equal to a surface 
of 160 acres in extent, and one foot in depth, and 
which, if used as manure, would treble the crops 
of at least three of the five counties on parts of 
which London stands, while, on the other hand, 
the water conduits, hidden under our streets, 
supply only 35,000,000 gallons of indifferent 
water per diem, at an exorbitant price. While 
on this subject, I am naturally reminded of the 
cholera, which has fluctuated for the last week 
considerably, but has latterly fallen off somewhat. 
Saturday last, the deaths amounted to 229, and the 
deaths during that week were 1,270 in number. 
On Monday, September 3d, the return of deaths, 
in London, amounted to 324; on the Sth, to 262; 
and yesterday, they were still more reduced. It 
appears that all the deaths in London, during the 
week ending September ist, amounted to 2,796. 
During the height of the Influenza visitagon, in 
1847, the deaths in the week ending December 4 
were 2,454, and during the last visit of the cholera 
the greatest number of deaths in one week, end- 
ing August 28, was 1,021. 

Matters seem tolerably thriving in India, and 
you will be glad to hear of the progress of the 
great Ganges Canal, which will extend 898 miles, 
is expected to cost £1,250,000, and will furnish 
irrigation to a tract of 5,400,000 acres, lying be- 
tween the Ganges and Jamna. The works of 
this canal are of a magnitude unprecedented in 
India. The great aqueduct across the Solani 
river alone will require 90,000,000 bricks, em- 
ploying 6,000 men daily for five years. Major 
Proby Courtley, of the Bengal artillery, is the 
superintendent of the undertaking. 

An experiment of growing maize has turned 
out very successfully here, though it was made in 
St. James’s Park, and under other unfavorable 
circumstances. It is said that several Dukes and 
Prince Albert intend to grow it on a large scale 
next year. 

A grand exhibition of the produce of Arts and 
Sciences from all parts of the world, is talked of 
being held in London, next year, under the pat- 
ronage of the Royal consort. 

Mr. Phillips’s fire annihilator seems to be one of 
the most important inventions of modern times. 
The method appears to be an application of the 
homeopathic, or rather ansesthetic principle, to 
combustibles. The gases which it evolves are pro- 
duced from a compound of charcoal, nitre, and 
gypsum, which, again, is ignited by breaking a 
glass bottle containing sulphuric acid. The acid 
drops on chlorate of potass and sugar, and instant- 
ly a large body of vapor is evolved, with great 


force, from a tube connected with the copper or 
metal chamber in which the materials are enclos- 
ed. This vapor extinguishes flame with a rapid- 
ity which is truly marvellous; and a certain 
means rs provided for saving the immense 
penne ny by fire, calculated at £2,000,000. 
Another triumph of science is preparing, in a 
suspension bridge to be erected over the Dnieper, 
and intended to form an easier communication 
between Russia and Poland. The model has just 
been completed, and is to be sent out to old Nick. 
The bridge will measure half an English mile in 
length, and will thus be the longest suspender in 
the world; and what adds to the grandeur of 
the undertaking, is the fact that the Dnieper is 
60 feet deep at the point where it will be erected. 

That the march of matter keeps pace with the 
march of intellect is evidenced by the facillty of 
modern transit. You can now reach Brussels from 





London in thirteen hours, the terminus of the’ 


Calais and Brussels railway being built close to 
the harbor of the former town, thus enabling the 
viator to be shot direct from the steamboat into 
po came and delivered punctually at Brussels in 
a trice. 

I hear that Birkenhead is becoming a large and 
important city, threatening to eclipse Liverpool 
ere long, and that its t cits venture to di- 
rect their letters, Liv 1, near Birkenhead. 
Pe you see, we “ go ahead,” and raise cities “ like 
cks” here, as well as in America. 
~ Venice is now again in possession of the Aus- 
har ag Ope sighs and tears. I grieve to 
have to add, that it has suffered ey by the 
bombardment. It is probable that it will become 
on, and that its only 
soldiers. Eight ves- 
refugees to Corfu, Patmos, ‘Alexandre. 

Manin and General Pepe embark- 
place. The Queen of the Adri- 


y and Roman ear to be of a ¥ 
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ne, the relations between the French | 


France is countermanded, but Oudinot has been 
recalled, and delivered a farewell address to sol- 
diers and people. He is said to have been person- 
ally popular at Rome. He is to be succeeded by 
a General Rostolan. 

In Spain, General Narvaez is said to be very iN], 
and Mon has stil! a good chance of being Premier. 
There are rumors of wars in Africa, between the 
Spaniards and the subjects of the Emperor of 
Morocco, but the report of the recall of the Span- 
ish expedition from Italy is contradicted. 





J.M. 
BERLIN LETTER. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE PRUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 
Cuarter II. 


The Prince f Prussia. 

The successor to the throne was generally sup- 
posed to exercise a powerful influence over his 
irresolute brother, and to profit by the fickle hu- 
mor of the monarch to lead him into the plans 
and views of a subtle aristocratic camarilla. As 
this Prince is destined by his rank and character 
to play a leading part in the great drama of Prus- 
sian history, we must pause & moment in our nar- 
rative, for the purpose of defining his political 
position. Among all those who surround the 
King, he had ever been considered the most stren- 
uous supporter of the odious military and bureau- 
cratic policy which was the first object of attack 
in the Revolution. From the day when he ceased 
to be “ Prince William of Prussia,” to take the 
higher title of “The Prince of Prussia,” when 
he ceased to be simply general of a division of 
the army, to become the presumptive heir to the 
crown of one of the first Powers in Europe, all 
eyes were turned on a man whose immediate in- 
fluence on Prussia and Germany became as im- 
portant as his future position in regard to them 
was to be considerable. 

The Prince of Prussia had been the favorite 
son of Frederick William II[, of whom he is, in 
most respects, physically and morally, the faith- 
ful image. He is characterized by the same ad- 
miration of everything military, the same love 
for the epauletted chivalry of modern times, the 
same preference for mediocrity in acts and per- 
sons, the same antipathy to all, either in charac- 
ter or mind, which rises above the “golden me- 
dium,” and the same aversion to the romantic, the 
imaginative, and the enthusiastic. The son has 
inherited fromthe father his rigid theoretic views 
of Protestant Christianity, and a certain want of 
aptitude for art, poetry, and science. In stature 
and figure, in mien and deportment, in the expres- 
sion of countenance and in tone of voice, the one 
is the exact copy of the other. 

Had the 7th of June, 1840, placed the Prince 
on the throne of Prussia, instead of his brother, 
events in Prussia and Germany would, in all hu- 
man probability, have taken an entirely different 
direction. The King, since he mounted into the 
saddle, has sometimes spurred up, and sometimes 
jerked the refhs, until the spirited animal has be- 
come not only wild, but malicious. The Prince 
would have pursued the regular management of 
his predecessors. He would have exerted him- 
self to preserve the insfitutions and the form of 
administration transmitted to him by his father. 
The struggle between him and the people would 
have been more violent and bloody, but the result 
would also have been more decisive and better de- 
fined than at present. The Prince of Prussia on 
the throne would not have been conquered by the 
people in the ever-memorable night of March, but 
his victory would probably have sealed the ruin 
of monarchy in Prussia and Germany. 

The contest would certainly have been a terri- 
ble one. The regular army would have stood by 
the monarch, and the spring of 1848 would have 
probably witnessed the entrance of a Russian 
army into the walls of Berlin, instead of the Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly. The army would 
have sustained him as the representative of the 
military profession, whose proudest consciousness 
is of its hostility to the whole class of bourgeoisie ; 
and Russia, her Emperor and her governmental 
system, never had a truer friend and admirer 
than the Prince of Prussia. 

The great system of a veritable popular force 
consisting of a standing army, officered by men 
capable of instructing in military discipline all 
the able-bodied youth of the country—a National 
Guard, disciplined under the supervision of the 
officers of the standing army, but electing its 
own officers—and lastly, a militia, subject to be 
called out in time of war, and officered by old 
soldiers and experienced officers. This great sys- 
tem, born under the pressure of national danger 
during the wars with Napoleon, and becoming, in 
spite of its imperfect development, the corner- 
stone of the new foundation laid of the popular 
liberties, was, for this very reason, rejected and 
abandoned as soon as by its aid the danger to the 
nation had been averted. During a whole gene- 
ration, all the ingenuity of the royalty was ex- 
erted for the purpose of changing the popular 
force into an army, the armed bourgeois into a 
professional soldier, the uniform of a free Na- 
tional Guardsman into a “King’s coat,” and its 
bearer into an opponent of the bourgeoisie. The 
professional pride of the soldier was encouraged 
by every means; he was taught to value highly 
military honor, and to consider himself as the 
bulwark, not of the State, but of the throne; as 
owing allegiance, not to the nation, but to the 
person of the King. The theory which makes of 
the army a machine of Government, was embraced 
in its fullest extent by military men of every 
grade. ‘The doctrine of b'ind obedience was 
pushed even into the jesuitical principle of the 
fullest moral devotion to the personal views of 
the monarch. An officer can have and should 
have no other political opinions than those of his 
King—was the principle openly proclaimed, as 
the only allowable one. He only who acceded 
unconditionally to this principle, or who feigned 
to do so, was worthy of the honor of wearing the 
“ King’s coat.” Whoever claimed the right to 
think for himself was held a dangerous per- 
gon, an enemy of the monarchy, and so much the 
more dangerous—the sentence pronounced in the 
case of Lieutenant Anneke avows this with a 
most singular simplicity—when a pure moral 
character, scientific attainments, and energy of 
character, commanded respect for his opinions. 

The Prince of Prussia had signalized himself 
by his efforts to instil into the army the doctrines 
of blind obedience to orders, and ¢ontempt for 
the bourgeoisie. As General-Commander of the 
body guard, he perfected this creation of Duke 
Charles of Mecklenburg, making it the model of 
soldierly virtues and chivalric haughtinegs. From 
him proceeded, a short time before the Revolution, 
the measure of appointing army officers to%All the 
posts of the National Guard—a measure which 
effaced the last popular feature of that institution, 
so essentially democratic in its origin. It was 
called the closer alliance of the National Guard 
and the army. The veritable object, however, 
was, to substitute the exclusive military spirit to 
the popular one, to give the predominance in 
Prussia to the Russian principle of military abso- 
lutism—a principle which implies the complete 
suppression in the soldier of all his feelings as a 
citizen, of every free aspiration, of every thought 
beyond brushing u 
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reason did he declare himself—as one hand wash- 
es the other—“ most decidedly” opposed to the 
abolition of any of the patrimonial rights of the 
nobility, and to all diminution of what was un- 
derstood under the high-sounding names of “ well- 
earned, ancient and hereditary privileges.” When 
the Assembly of the three. Estates pretended to 
the right of consenting to the imposition of taxes, 
and wished to change the organization of the Es- 
tates for the purpose of securing it, he saw in 
this pretence “a new attack on the royal prerog- 
ative,” and denied to the Assembly, “most unhesi- 
tatingly,” all competency to take action on the sub- 
ject. The Estates of Prussia, said he, were enti- 
tled to advise, and not to resolve. He always 
took care in his speeches to lay the greatest stress 
on the passages in which he spoke of the unlim- 
ited power of the King, whose “ commands” were 
law, and whose consent was a “grace.” “Should 
his Majesty please in accordance with our prayer, 
our humble wish to permit a change in the law, 
his High Wisdom will command whether the ad- 
vice of the Assembly is to be heard or not.” This 
representation of the purely arbitrary character 
of the royal authority was significant enough in 
the mouth of the presumptive heir. Another 
speech was no less so. In it he ascribed to the 
reigning King the right to interpret the laws of 
his predecessors, according to his best knowledge, 
and even according to his conscience, although a 
different interpretation may have been given by 
the lawgiver himself. This was equivalent to 
declaring that the successor to the Prussian 
throne is bound by no law of his predecessors. 
He adopted the celebrated phrase in aroyal speech 
of his brother—“ As the heir of an unweakened 
throne, which I should and will transmit unweak- 
ened to my successors, I hold myself perfectly 
free from all obligation to carry out plans which 
are not my own.” This meant, in the circum- 
tances, from all obligation to execute a law of 
my predecessors. Even the King’s plans for 
Germanic Unity and the reformation of the 
League, found, (as we are informed by Mr. Von 
Radowitz, the devoted friend of the King) an ob- 
stinate opponent in the Prince of Prussia. All 
such plans appeared to him “ impracticable fanta- 
sies. 

To sum up the whole. The Prince of Prussia 
presented himself in the General Diet of 1847 as 
the unyielding representative of pure absolu- 
tism. The Charter of February 3d was his 
work, and had no other object, and could have 
none other than to support and secure the (antil 
then) unlimited power of the Crown, by the insti- 
tution of a Representative body of the Estates, 
which should be a mere engine in the hands of 
the King. 

But even this engine, the product of the royal 
will, and betraying in all the details of its organi- 
zation the views and purposes of the royalty, 
turned at last all its forces against its fabricator. 
The living spirit of the Present proved to be 
stronger than the conjured-up ghost of an already 
judged and condemned Past. Then the living 
only are in the right. 

But the Prince of Prussia was not only the 
representative of pure absolutism and of the 
honored, ancient “royalty by the grace of God,” 
not only the upholder and protector of the mili- 
tary aristocracy and uniformed gentlemen of the 
last reign, he was also the friend of the young 
nobility, which looked up to him as its fortress 
and rock of defence. By his assistance, Prince 
Felix Lichnowsky, the flower of this ultra-royal- 
ist and legitimist chivalry, had been enabled to 
undertake his crusade in favor of the Spanish 
Pretender, Don Carlos and his suite of priests. 
To him Lichnowsky had dedicated the lliad of 
his “Souvenirs” of the yeers 1837-1839, as to 
his “model and pattern,” the “illustrious pro- 
tector, whose tall and knightly form had ever been 
present to his mind in every battle-field and in 
every danger.” 

Such was the Prince of Prussia at the epoch of 
the Revolution of 1848, The Revolution found him 
at the side of a vacillating monarch, guided by a 
servile and absolutist Minister, and at the head of 
a well-disciplined army, long accustomed to blind 
obedience. It found him convinced of the right- 
fulness of his cause, and well disposed to resist 
every attempt of the “ rebels,” with all the inflexi- 
bility ofa man of weak intellect and obstinate char- 
acter. To ask of such a man to conduct himself 
otherwise than as he really did, to accede to 
measures which he conscientiously repulses as 
ruinous, as treason to the holiest of his convic- 
tions, would be to ask the impossible. No man 
can spring away from his own shadow. The idea 
of the unlimited, God-derived rights of the King 
was the shadow of the Prince of Prussia, It was 
for him a dogma, an article in his religious creed, 
and all unbelievers were for him heretics, in the 
Catholic sense of the word. When it is impossi- 
ble to destroy heretics, one may treat with them— 
but with a mental reservation. The Roman “No 
faith is to be kept with heretics,” is also a favor- 
ite maxim with kings and princes. This is print- 
ed on every page of history. 

No reasoning man can doubt as to the course 
taken by the Prince of Prussia, when the ocean 
wave of revolution broke at last, in the month of 
March, against the capital of the Kingdom of 
Prussia, the last bulwark of absolutism in Ger- 
many. The addresses, the petitions, the popular 
assemblies, the commotions among the populace 
of Berlin—what coulda man of his views and 
convictions see in all these but criminal attempts 
at rebellion,which threatened to engulf the rights 
the prerogatives, and the honor of the Crown 
To attribute any other views to the Prince is not 
to treat him as a man of honor, which he certain- 
ly is, after the manner of persons of his rank. 

He remained true to his convictions up to the 
last moment. When the weakness of his royal 
brother had changed his victory into a defeat, he 
shook off the dust from his feet against the rebel- 
lious capital, and went his way into voluntary 
banishment. When the order of his brother re- 
called him to his country, he obeyed the order. 
But he has never abased himself by uttering a 
single word which could be construed into a re- 
traction of the political views and convictions of 
his whole life. He never would declare—although 
the Camphausen ministry intimated clearly 
enough that this was expected from him—that he 
accepted, as a matter of conviction, “ the constitu- 
tional royalty on the broadest, democratic basis,” 
and that he recognised the error of his earlier, 
conservative opinions. ‘The only declaration 
which he would make is the one contained in the 
speech delivered on his return, in the Hall of the 
National Assembly, and made so celebrated by 
the occasion. He said that he submitted himself 
to the will of his King, who had seen fit, in his 
gracious pleasure, to point out to Prussia the road 
of Constitutional Monarchy. In this way, he pre- 
served his principle of absolute obedience in all 
its integrity. The “first subject,” he recognised 
only “the will of the King” as his law; the “ first 
soldier of the army,” he had for every order, even 
for those which conflicted with his personal opin- 
ions, but one answer, the military “ready!” 

W. 





Liserty Party State Nominations —The 
Utica Gazette says the Liberty Party State Con- 
vention, which met at Cortland Village, New 
York, on Wednesday, the 12th, nominated the 
following ticket : 

For Judge of the Court of Appeals—William 
Goodell. 

For Secretary of State—S. R. Ward. 

For Comptroller—Lewis Tappan. 

For State Treasurer—Charles D. Miller. 

For Attorney General—John Thomas. 

For State Engineer and Surveyor—Abraham 
S. Marinas. 

For Canal Commissioner—J. S. Harrington. 

For Inspector of Prisons—F rancis. Leslie. 

New York Tribune. 


NATIONAL WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


We commend the following letter from the 
Pottsville (Pa.) Emporium to our readers. The 
women of our country are eloquently appealed 
to in support of a National enterprise; and a 
plan of operation indicated, worthy of attention, 

Ed. Era, 


Wasuineton, September 14, 1849. 


Mr. Epitor: I am not aware that the Ladies 
of this Union have as yet taken any public inter- 
est in behalf of the National Monument now pro- 
gressing in thiscity. Then, is it not time that 
some manifestation of this kind should be made? 

In view of this important subject, I would sug- 
gest a plan to them for completing this Monument 
of the Nation, which their influence will be able 
to accomplish. I appeal to every sister of our 
glorious Republic to aid in securing this desirable 
result; a result which would add imperishable 
honor to their patriotism and zeal in the great 
cause of rearing a suitable Monument to the 
Father of his Country, and those worthies of the 
Revolution by whose valor and indomitable vir- 
tue the liberties of our beloved country, and the 
= of women, have been secured. 

et each of us, then, in every State of this 
Union, put forth our energies and influence to 





: _ghceradion Ey tana ae of our State 


ures, to appropriate annually a certain 

sum, which, seiaad att the States, shall amount to 
one hundred thousand dollars, to complete this 
work ; and let'the guaranty of our fathers, 

‘and friends, insure the of this 
engaging to pay into the 
State, in the shape of a tax of 
five cents each, every , until the Monument 


whole object, and realize to our country the most 
stupendous work of the age, or of past ages, which 
shall tell of the gratitude of our Republic to its 
benefactors. 

You, my countrywomen, can effect this noble 
work—your power, like the women of old Rome, 
who agitated the republic by the impulses of 
their hearts,” can rouse the latent spark of na- 
tional pride in every bosom, and perpetuate the 

eatness and wisdom of the women of the Revo- 

ution, by an act of devotion to their exalted vir- 
tues. Then, let me appeal to you again to com- 
-mence this glorious pilgrimage which will end in 
entire success. x Ry: DA 


SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The Caledonia arrived at New York on the 
22d instant, with news from Liverpool 7th, Lon- 
don 6th, Paris Sth, Rome ist, Vienna 3ist of 
August, 





ENGLAND. 


The cholera was greatly increasing in England. 
The deaths, for the week ending the 8th instant, 
in London, were 2,796; of which, 1,663 were of 
cholera. In Liverpool, the deaths of cholera were 
said to be greater, in proportion, than in any part 
of England. In Dublin, it was on the increase. 
Several distinguished persons have died of cholera 
in Paris and in other parts of France. Vienna 
and Berlin are, at the present time, suffering more 
than Paris. At Berlin, the deaths are more than 
forty a day. 

Lord Elgin had been created a Baron. The 
Queen and Prince were still in Scotland. 

IRELAND, 


The Habeas Corpus Suspension Act expired at 
the close of last month. 

Mr. Duffey has issued the first number of the 
new Nation. He eschews all physical force rem- 
edies, and avows his purpose to attack the evils 
under which Ireland groans, in detail. 

FRANCE. 


M. Proudhon has written a letter, denouncing 
the Peace Congress. 


The Moniteur publishes a decree reinstating 
eleven Lieutenant Generals and fourteen Major 
Generals, which after the revolution of February 
were placed on the retired list of the army by the 
Provisional Government, against their will and 
contrary to law. 

The French Government continues to refuse 
passports to the German refugees who, on their 
way to America, are forced to traverse France. 

The President has made several trips to the 
Departments, and made speeches at public din- 
ners. He was well received everywhere. 

Sone Oudinot was expected at Paris on the 
20th. 

Lamartine has refused a public subscription for 
his benefit, because his writings give him suffi- 
cient. 

Lucien Murat’s appointment to Madrid is con- 
sidered as a conciliation of the two parties in the 
Cabinet. 

The annual meetings of the Councils General 
commenced on the 31st ult. in every Department 
of France, with the exception of the Department 
of the Seine, where the meeting is postponed till 
October. Almost all the candidates chosen as 
Presidents of the Councils belong to the Conser- 
vative party. 

ITALY. 

Venice was taken possession of by the Imperial- 
ists on the 27th. 

The Gazette of the 26th publishes an order of 
the Government, regulating the departure by sea 
of persons who intend to avail themselves of the 
articles of capitulation. Those who desire to pro- 
ceed to Corfu, Patmos, or Alexandria, in Egypt, 
will be conveyed at the expense of the Austrian 
Government. For all other places, the expense 
of the voyage must be defrayed by the parties 
themselves. 

On the 2ist ultimo, General Oudinot officially 
announced his departure from Rome. M. Savelli, 
the Pope’s Minister of the Interior, has arrived, 
and installed himself as head of the Police, but 
entirely under the control of the French authori- 
ties. His first decree was regarding the paper 
money, and says that the State guaranties notes 
for their declared value, and imposes a fine and 
imprisonment on all who refuse to take them 
when tendered for payment. A military commis- 
sion has been established for reorganizing the 
Roman troops. All promotion since the 16th of 
November is annulled, until the commision shall 
have reported upon the conduct of each man, 
which, if found satisfactory, will enable him to 
regain his rank. - 

The Triumvirate of cardinals has instituted a 
commission for the purpose of prosecuting the 
authorsand accomplices of the outrages committed 
during the Revolutionary period against religion 
its ministers, the majesty of the sovereign, an 
public security. 

The embarrassments of the French Govern- 
ment, consequent upon their interference with 
the affairs of Rome, continue to increase. The 
cardinals have, it is declared, positively stated 
that they will pay no attention to the suggestions 
of the French Government, and orders have, con- 
sequently, been dispatched to General Rostolan, 
to virtually depose the cardinals, and assume the 
reins of government himself,in order to defend 
the Roman citizens from the outrages perpetrated 
by the vengeance-seeking sacerdotal faction. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

Comorn and Peterwardein still hold out. The 
former is commanded by Klapka, the latter by 
Kird. 

The Russian General, Berg, had a long inter- 
view with the latter. on the 23d ult., the result of 
which was, that a Hungarian Major was sent to 
General Haynau to arrange terms for the capitu- 
lation. The impregnable position of Comorn in- 
duces Klapka to demand good conditions. 

Gorgey’s surrender was known at Comorn on 
the 18th, and summons were sent to the garrison, 
either to follow his example, or to send in their 
terms of capitulation. The answer given on the 
19th was as follows : 

“No official communication, as “to the position 
of affairs near the lower Danube and on the Ban- 
at, has reached us, and until we know what has 
taken place, we cannot, without incurring the 
charge of treachery to the Fatherland, consent to 
treat in the name of the council of war.” 

A letter from Vienna, of the 31st ult., states 
that several of the Magyar chiefs had been exe- 
cuted. Among these, are the ex-Minister of the 
Interior, Vukovich, and General Damianich, who 
had been hanged, and General Aufferman, who 
had been shot. 

General Jowich, who ” up the fortress of 
Esseg to the Magyars, had been taken to Vienna, 
in chains. 

Klapka, and those members of the late Hunga- 
rian Diet who had declared that the House of 
Hapsburg had forfeited all claim to the throne of 
Hungary, and others, whom Russia handed over 
~ - Austrian authorities, had been conveyed to 

esth, 

The mother and children of Kossuth, and the 
wives of several Magyar Generals, had arrived as 
prisoners at Presburg. 

There was some talk of General Gyulay being 
appointed civil and military Governor of Hungary. 

The greater part of the Russian army had re- 
ceived orders to march towards Gallicia, but the 
corps @armee of General Rudiger was to remain at 
Miskolez and Grosswardien. Buda and Pesth 
are to have a garrison of 3,000 men. 

The Hungarian corps of Perezel entered Orso- 

but the Turkish authorities would not receive 
them until they had laid down their arms. 

Letters from Vienna state that the Emperor of 
Austria hus pardoned Gorgey, and the latter has 
departed for Styria,-where he intends, for the 
present, to reside. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Liverpoot, September 7, 1849. 
The trade this morning dull, but there was lit- 
tle alteration in the value of any article. Wheat 
and flour were taken sparingly, and there was 
little chance of fresh qualities, New oat- 
meal declined 6d. load. There was a favora- 
ble feeling towards Indian corn, and a few large 
purchases werg made on speculation, but there 
Was no change in the quotations. Best round 
er corn 26s., flat 25s. 6d., up to 28s. per 480 
poun 
We havea better, though by no means a hot 
business, to report this week, with little alteration 
in prices, the turn being in favor. of the buyer. 
Bacon has been in better request. Prime ness 
pork has been sold freely at 35s. to 38s. for new, 
and 45s. for fair quality. The sales are about 800 
barrels. Beef is in better demand, without shange 
in prices. Cheese, no sales worth noticing. Grease 
, American, of fine quality, has been sold 
in quantities at 35s. to 36s., in bond. Ordinary 
ivan be bought at 33s. to 34s. Lard is extremely 
dull of sale, and the transactions are of a retail 
character, with a slight reduction. 
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Baurimorr 24, 1849 

Flour— Howard Street $5 . a Mills $5 
The supply of grain is light ; good red wheat at 
95 cents a $1, and good to strictly prime $1 a 
$1.04; white $1.03 8 $1.08. Yellow corn 60 a 61 
cents, and white 58 cents. Oats 32 cents, Beef 
cattle brisk ; prices ranging from $2 to 3.371, 
per 100 pounds on the hoof—equal to $4 a $6.74 
net, and averaging $2.624¢ gross. Live hogs at 
$4.50 a $5 per 100 pounds—market firm. 





New York, Sept. 24, 1849. 

The flour market is steady ; sales at $4.75 a $5 
for common Michigan, and $5 121¢ to $5.37 for 
Western ; Southern $5 44 a $5.50. Red wheat at 
$1.03 a $1.07, and Genesee $1.16 a $1.20. Corn 
at 57a 58 cents for mixed, and 60 a 61 cents for 
yellow. Oats 39 cents. Rye 58cents. Provisions 
quiet—mess pork at $10.124¢ ; prime $8.50. Lard 
6% cents. 





Puitapevrnia, Sept. 24, 1849. 

Flour steady; common fresh Pennsylvania 
brands at $5. Corn meal $3.123¢; rye flour $3. 
Red wheat at $1.02 a $1.06; white $1.12; corn 
is steady—yellow at 64 a 65 cents; oats 28 a 
31 cents; rye 59 a 60 cents. The provision 
market is quiet, Mess pork $10.87 ; prime $8 87; 
lard 67% a 74¢ cents, in barrelsand kegs. 








VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 


| he FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: A compi- 
lation from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. 
Giddings, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of 
the United States Government to Slavery, and embracing a 
history of the Mexican war, its origin and objects. By 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents. 

Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second edition of a collec- 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P. Rogers. Price, in 
neat cloth binding, $1. 

Narrative of the Life of William W, Brown, a Fn- 
gitive Slave; written by himself. Complete edition—tenth 
thousand. Price 25 ceuts. 

Auto-Biography of H. C, Wright: Human Life, illus- 
trated in my individual experience as a Child, a Youth, and 
a Man. By Henry C. Wright. “There ig properly no his- 
tory; only biography.”—R. W. Emerson. Price $i. 

The above works are just published and for sale by 

Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Bostox. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ONTENTS OF No. 281. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 


1. United States Expedition to the Dead Sea.— North 
British Review. 

2. A Very Woman.— By the Author of the Maiden Aunt. 

3. Europe, &c : Defeat of the Hungarians, Hungary, Uan- 
oa, — iaaiee inti, be yor gh eon Hungarian Quea- 
ion, Peace Association, Fall of Rome.—Spectutor, E. - 
iner, New York Tribune. Neary es 

4, Letters from Mr. Walsh.—Journal of Commerce. 

5. Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell. — Sharpe's 
Magazine. " 

With Poetry and Short Articles. 

Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 


E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. [t contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 

the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 


MARIETTA ACADEMY, 
Marietta, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 


HE tenth session“of this Institution will commence on 
the 17th of September. Suitable arrangements have 
been made for accommodating a large number of students. 
The course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
complete English and mathematical education, together with 
the Latin, Greek, French, and German languages. The 
whole expense for the winter session of twenty-six weeks 
is sixty-five dollars; for a quarter of twelve weeks, thir- 
ty dollars. No extra charges whatever, except for Draw- 
ing, which will be taught by a gentleman whose skill as an 
artist is of a superior order. The most approved methods of 
instruction have been adopted. Progress is our motto. The 
location of the schcol is pleasant, and the general healthiness 
of the place may be inferred from the fact that in almost five 
years, with an average number of fifty scholars, not a single 
death (and bnt two or three cases of serious sickness) has 
occurred among them. 
For additional particulars, address 
Sept. 20.—3t J. P. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
——— TS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases for cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
in, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Cloths, 
ats. Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 
OF Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 
March 15.—lam12t 


DRS. MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Praetitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


MEDICAL CARD. 


yaa: LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 


COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY. 
PARSONS & CO, Flushing, (near New York,) 


FFER for sale a full assortment of the desirable varie- 
ties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Vines, Camellias, Greenhouse Plants, &c ‘ 
For Particulars, see Catalogues, furnished gratis on appli- 
cation. Flushing, 9th month 20, 1849.—6t 
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JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STCCK FOR 
FALL TRADE, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL SILK AND SHAWL 
STORE, No. 2 Milk street, Boston. 

5,000 new Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 

50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for dress- 
es, Visites, mantillas, &c. 

50 packages Dress Silks, figured, plain, and striped, in 
choice chameleon shades. 

1,000 Plaid Long and Square Shawis, of the very best 
styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 
admirab!e colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac« 
cas, for dresses. 

Cases German, French, and India Satins, all qualities 
an‘ colors. 

Cartons paim-fig’'d Cashmere and rieh Crape Shawls, 
all colors. 

a> ee Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy 
colors. 


300 pieces superior Black Bombazines, 

Rich Black and Colored Silk Velvets, all widths. 

— Mantillas, Visites, &c., of every pattern and ma- 
re . 


Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, of ali kinds —to 
which we ask particular attention. 


KF It is enough to say that from this gigantic snd incom- 
parable assortment of . 


SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 


Purchasers will be served with any quantity, fronf’a sixpence 
worth to a package, and always at prices entireiy beyond the 
reach of competition. 

Merchants in the country, ladies buying for their own use, 
and all others, are invited to test the advantage of buying at 
Jewett & Prescott’s Silk and Shawl Store, 

No. 2 Milk street, (a few steps out of Washington street.) 
August 30.—3mi 


WASHINGTON (PA.) FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Mrs. Saran R, Hanna, Principal. 


HIS Institution has been in successfal operation for thir. 
teen years, the last nine under the direction of the pres- 
ent Principal. 

The year is divided into two sessions of five months each. 
The winter term begins on the first Monday of November, 
the summer term on the first Monday of May. 

The Catalogue for 1849 shows an attendance of two hun- 
dred pupils, with eight efficient teachers. The present senior 
class numbers twenty-three 

Where payment is made in advance, the charges for board 
and tuition in the English branches are $65 per term, or 
$130 per annum. For board and tuition, together with mu- 
sic, drawing, painting, and the French language, $105 per 
term, or 210 per annum. 

Notwithstanding the lose, by fire, of one of the buildings, 
the Trastees take pleasure in stating that it has beea re- 
placed by another, affording improved accommodations for 
an increased number of pupils. 

Young ladies educated as teachers are sent to different 
sections of the Union, upon application to the Principal. 

By order of the Trustees : 

D. McConaveny, President. 
C. M. Resp, Secretary. 
Washington, Pa., September, 1849. Sept. 13.—3t 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. VIIL—Szrremser, 1849. 


jhe by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
Questions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&e. Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work from the beginr.agto the close of 
the second volume. 

Liberal commissions allowed to agents for new subscribers. 

Contents of No. 8. 

1. The Methodology of Mesmerism. 

2. The Poetry of Keats, 

3. Prichard’s Natural History of Man. 
4. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 
5. 
6 
7. 








ART. 


\s a esius. Salas 
* t fences 0! “ 
F Ruskin's Soren Lamps of Architecture. 
8. Short Reviews and Notices. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
Sept. 13.—1mi No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


EAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
mess PUBLISHED. 

HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
T ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June llth and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with es by a citieen $f toca. fdas hen erate cn 
taining 15 closely octavo facta statistics 
showing the effects of Southern 5 ¢ 








this country ; on fine paper and handsome ‘type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ton dellars per thousand, or one 
ig wt od Pad enclosing the addressed to 
money, and 
the subscriber, by be y executed; gree order 47) 
wi con are 
LIAM HARNED, 
March 30. 61 John street, New York. 








JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. _ 

.L. Silliman Tves, Bishop 
tha Pree by: fet Church in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Wir11am Jay. pein ta 9.29 ONE 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


LETTERS FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 
No. 5. 
Lxwn, Mass., Sept. 15, 1849. 

Dear De. Bauer: I have been taking mine 
ease so indolently and thoughtlessly for some time 
past, that I fear I am now not only out of the 
habit, but out of the spirit of writing. Since I 
wrote you last, I have been wandering about like 
a Zingaree, now here, now there, and nowhere 
very long. One week I spent delightfully with 
some friends in Salem. I shall not soon forget 
that visit, nor those whose society and kind at- 
tention rendered it so agreeable. Our moonlight 
stroll through the magnificent common—our morn- 
ing frolic in the ocean surf—and then the long 
horseback rides, and the beautiful bay I rode! 
When shall I cease to think pleasantly and grate- 
fully of these things! 

During my visit, I accompanied my friends to 
the East India Museum—by far the most inter- 
esting collection of curiosities I have ever seen. 

There is one object, in particular, about which 
I can never cease to wonder. This is a round 
box, some three inches in diameter, each half of 
which contains a hundred figures, carved out of 
the wood, yet not detached. These you are 
obliged to examine through a magnifying glass. 
It is said to have been the work of a monk, and 
is designed as a representation of Heaven and 
Hell. It is wonderful to see how much of the 
divine and the devilish can be put into faces no 
larger than pin-heads. Of course there are a 
thousand other curious and interesting things to 
be seen, but the carved box is evidently the es- 
pecial pride of the courteous old gentleman who 
for so many years has had charge of this valuable 
Museum. 

Last week I spent most pleasantly with my 
friends in Amesbury. Here I at once flung aside 
all care, and as much as possible the thought and 
memory of labor, and resigned myself to be easy 
and comfortable, after the manner of one who, 
afflicted with indolence the natural way, submits 
to the dispensation with exemplary patience and 
fortitude. 

Here to our walks and rides and boatings be- 
longed a new and peculiar interest, from the pleas- 
antest Puritanic associations—from the ground 
having been made classic as the scene of much 
which the gentle Margaret Smith has recorded 
in her exquisite “Journal” How was the heart 
stirred by such names as Newbury, “on ye 
Merrimack,” Agawam, the Isles of Shoals, the 
Agamenticus—and how with the gaze of a pil- 
grim did the eye linger on every sight and scene 
touched upon by the graphic and graceful pen of 
the lovely Puritan. 

But independent of associations historical, po- 
etical, and romantic, the scenery along and near 
the Merrimack is certainly very striking and 
beautiful; and were I a tourist for pleasure, a pil- 
grim of the picturesque, I should most assuredly 
follow up that river. I recollect one private resi- 
dence on its banks, not far from Amesbury, which 
we visited, and which struck me as quite the 
loveliest place I had ever seen. One happy cir- 
cumstance I there observed ; the dwellers in this 
quiet little Eden were gifted with taste and feel- 
ing to appreciate its loveliness; and, free from 
all affectation of indifference, frankly acknow- 
ledged their great good fortune, in being so rich- 
ly dowered with the beauty of waters and wood- 
lands, hill-side and glen. 

lt was really charming to mark the fresh, ear- 
nest enthusiasm with which all spoke of their 
beloved home, and its delightful surroundings. 

One sunshiny afternoon we crossed the river in 
@ little row-boat, and made a memorable excur- 
sion to the “ Devil’s Den.” This pokerish place, 
& little cave, or rather hollow in the rocks, I en- 
tered boldly, with no protection save a tolerably 
good conscience, (as consciences go,) and returned 
safely, having sustained no injury, save the loss 
of a small portion of my dress, torn quite out by 
a sharp projection of the rock—an odd way of 
leaving my peace with the oldest inhabitant—'tis 
well it was not given in pledge for the owner’s 
appearance at some future season, when it might 
not be convenient to call. A short distance from 
this place isa huge rock, over which, according 
to tradition, Old Nick, in a most unjustifiable 
and husband-like freak, wheeled his poor, fright- 
ened helpmeet, on the day when, 

“ As the lanes were so broad, and the streets were so narrow, 
He was fore’d to bring his wife home on a wheelbarrow.” 

There was the deep, distinct impression of the 
huge wheel, hot and heavy with its infernal im- 
petus, across the top, and down the steep side of 
the rock, and, my friend, I could not disbelieve 
my own eyes. Oh! thatthe great and good Pick- 
wick had been there to see! 

I -had none of my favorite sport, fishing, while 
“away down East,” but soon after my return, we 
had a very pleasant family party to the rocks of 
Nahant. I[ shall not soon forget that day of soft 
air, genial sunshine, and childlike mirth and ex- 
citement. Our dinner, which we ate on the grass, 
reclining with primitive carelessness and ease— 
the crackers and cheese and pure spring water, 
and the fried fish—the fish caught with our own 
hooks and lines! No royal banquet was ever 
snuffed so eagerly—was ever discussed with so 
keen and healthful and enduring an appetite. 

In fishing, I had not, at first, my usual good 
luck ; but having obtained a position ona project- 
ing point, from whence I could fling my line into 
deep water, fortune finally began to favor me with 
something better than nibbles. But, unluckily, 
the tide was rising, and before I was aware, a 
large wave dashed over my feet; yet, feeling the 
advantages of my position for success in fishing, 
I stood my ground, much to the amusement of my 
companions, till I was ankle-deep in the surf. 
But, like the spirited Mrs. Partington, I finally 
found that the Atlantic ocean was too much for 
me. Had my friend Darley been of the party, he 
might have made a striking sketch of “G. G., as 
she appeared when enjoying herself.” 

Peshaps I should beg’ your pardon for inflict- 
ing such trifling things upon you. But | will 
not. A little nonsense will do you no harm in 
your life of serious thought and ceaseless labor ; 
and as for myself, I am altogether unfitted, by my 
late manner of living, for thinking deeply or 
continuously on great questions or events. 

I do not wish to think strongly, or feel acutely. 
I have taken a few months for holydays, though I 
cannot claim to have earned them by any exertion 
which can be called labor. I would get perfectly 
strong and well, physically and mentally, and so 
be ready, in the future, to perform whatever my 
hand findeth todo. This much, solely to excuse 
the absence of style and worthy matter from my 
letters, 

While in Boston, a few days since, I had the 
pleasure of Visiting the new Atheneum—an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful building, now nearly finished. 
The library struck me as remarkably fine—in de- 
sign and arrangement, I mean. But few pictures 
have as yet been hung in the gallery, yet there 
were some admirable painti and conspicuous 
among these we saw the “Belshazzar’s Feast” 
of Washington Allston—unfinished. It was a 
mournful sight, that indistinct yet startling scene 
of splendor and fear—that dim, grand outline of 
the beautiful and terrible, which the spirit of 
genius-brooded over long, but which the hand of 
the mortal was destined never to perfect before a 
waiting world. 

of pictures, I think that I saw, while 
in Boston, the grandest portrait I have ever seen. 
This was a likeness of Dickens, a large and most 
spirited painting by Alexander—among portrait 
painters I should say, “Alexander the Great.” 
Now, I have never seen Dickens, yet I would 
stake my life on that being his face; God bless 
him! Ob! those eyes will 
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H Giles. ahs cannot doubt, will create 
5 Vie paasstion, will be the book of the season— 
more, 8 book for the in which it cannot fail 
to r e a mind of high and far-reaching 
thought, a heart filled with generous humanities, 
a nature of pure and primitive manhood—of truth 


and freedom and honor, beyond codes and morali- 


ties, yet not defying nor contemning them—a 
soul on which Heaven has peared, Without stint 
or measure, the abounding riches of genius. 
Will you allow me to express something of the 
pleasure I have had from reading a lay which 
appeared in a late number of the Era, entitled 
“The Fountain of Youth.” Though | suppose 
you are already fully aware of the let me, for 
the mere pleasure of it, tell you that this poem 
is very beautiful. It is a fine gal'ery of word- 
paintings, beginning with the “ mail-clad” figure 
of a grand old knight, succeeded by scenes of 
battle and siege, of tropic gorgeousness and Juxu- 
riance, of deep forest and wild, dark flood, of 
famine and death, and ending with an adorable 
vision of 
« The golden tressed Madonna, bearing Jesus at her breast.”’ 
I recollect reading this ballad of Mr. Thayer’s, 
to a poet ; I well recollect the smile and generous 
kindling of the eye with which he listened ; I 
recollect the intense delight which quite broke 
down my voice at the lines— 


« Yet was his soul unsated, as the ocean on the beach 
Moans for the inland quiet which its waves can never reach.” 


For less of thought, beauty, and orignality, than 
is compressed into those two lines, many a mod- 
ern poet would confidently call on Fame for a 
draft on posterity, or a ticket for immortality. 

Truly yours, Grace GREENWOOD. 


THINGS IN OHIO, 


Near South Cuarveston, CiarxeCo., 0, 

5 September 10, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Nothing can be more obvious to any intelligent 
observer, in travelling north from Cincinnati 
through the interior of Ohio, than the evidences 
of agricultural wealth and general thrift and en- 
terprise which meet the eye on all sides. Either 
by the ordinary roads, or by railway, you pass 
waving fields oftorn or grain, rich grazing farms, 
and lands well improved or fast coming under 
cultivation. A country meets your view which, 
the more its capabilities are developed—the more 
its resources are investigated—proves itself to 
possess material for substantial prosperity, as 
truly. valuable as all the iron and coal beds of 
Pennsylvania, or the golden riches of California. 
Much has been done to advance the commerce of 
the State, and yet it is but the beginning of what 
we shall see when the railroads now being con- 
structed, or in contemplation, shall have been 
completed, coursing the State in all directions— 
our bydraulic works (like those at Dayton and 
Hamilton) more extensively established—our 
canals yielding still more fully their past pro- 
gressive increase of business and tolle~our ex- 
tensive system of turnpike roads more continu- 
ously intersecting the State—and our lake and 
river navigation, already of great magnitude, yet 
more widely extended. 

It has not been thirty-five years since the mer- 
chants of Cincinnati went to Frankfort and Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, for a part of their regular sup- 
plies—both of which exceeded her in population 
and extent of trade; and within six years mer- 
chants have sought Louisville from the shores of 
the Western lakes and the head waters of the 
Ohio for their stocks of sugar, molasses, and 
sometimes coffee. That city possessed, through 
natural causes, some advantages over Cincinnati, 
as a dispensing point for Southern staples; and 
long before Cincinnati was known as a grocery 
market, Louisville received her customers from 
hundreds of miles beyond the “ Queen City of 
the West,” who returned with their season’s sup- 
plies by her very doors. But through her capital 
and energy, and the resources of the “ free soil” 
lands surrounding her—contributing to the in- 
crease of both—she has pushed ahead of her rival 
at the Falls in every department of trade. A 
comparison of the receipts of groceries in the two 
cities for a few years past, taken from authentic 
tables, will show at a glance the comparative 
amount of business of the two cities. They em- 
brace the commercial year under each head, be- 
ginning on the ist September, and closing 31st 
August. . 

Receipts of groceries at Louisville for three 


seasons: 

1846-7. 1847-8. 
30,595. 36,583 
7,791 13,515 
8,679 12,920 


1848-"9. 
41,525 
16,579 
11,766 


Coffee, bags - - 
Molasses, barrels 
Sugar, hogsheads 
Sugar, barrels - 4,317 
Sugar, boxes- - - 705 


Receipts of groceries at Cincinnati forthe same 
period: 


Cotton, bales- - 
Coffee, bags - - 
Molasses, barrels 
Rice, tierces - - 
Sugar, hogsheads 
Sugar, barrels - 7,196 11,175 7,575 
Sugar, boxes - - 5,177, 2,928 1,847 


The increased imports of Southern staples at 
Cincinnati, within a period of five years, are 
shown by the following table: 


Cotton, bales- - 
Coffee, bags - 
Molasses, barrels 
Rice, tierces - 
Sugar, hogsheads 
Sugar, barrels 7,457 = 7,575 
Sugar, boxes - - 860 1,847 


The exports of Western products which Cin- 
cinnati is sending to the South to pay for her sta- 
ples are large, and some interesting statistics on 
this point may be given in another article. 

One of the chief causes of the advance of Ohio 
beyond her sister States of the West is doubtless 
the large extent of her lake and river navigation 
lying upon her southern and northern boundaries. 
No inland State is more favorably situated in this 
respect. Another is her numerousturnpikes, her 
canals, and railroads, radiating from her princi- 
pal cities, and intersecting the State in all direc- 
tions. There are, for instance, eight turnpike 
roads running from Cincinnati into the back 
country in Ohio—the Miami canal extending to 
the Lake, the Whitewater canal into Indiana, 
the Little Miami railroad to the Lake—to say 
nothing of her location on the Ohio river, the 
original and main source of all her prosperity. 
The plans of public improvement now in con- 
templation will, when finished, tend yet more to 
concentrate trade and travel towards her. One 
of these is the railroad from Cleveland to Colum- 
bus, and thence to Xenia, to connect at that place 
with the Little Miami railroad from Cincinnati. 
The portion from Xenia to Columbus (55 miles) is 
graded, a portion of the iron arrived, and it is 
expected to have it in operation by the ist of De- 
cember next. The larger portion, from Colum- 
bus to eae (134 miles,) .is_ progressing, and 
will be finished by November, 1850. The line 
from Springfield to Sandusky is already the pop- 
ular route for Eastern travel,in preference to the 
Ohio river, which in the summer season is too 
low, and the National Road to Wheeling, by 
which there is too much staging. But when the 
new road is completed, passing through the State 
capital to Cleveland, the most important and con- 
venient port on the Lake, and being capable of 
connection with the new railroad through the 
southern counties of New York, at a point south- 
west of Buffalo—thus, when all these lines are 
ted, making @ continuous railroad from 

ncinnati, which will be passed 
over in two days or less. This will certainly be 
the grand route for travel between East and 
West, and aid in enlarging the commercial im- 
portance of the cities of Ohio. 

The “Central Ohio railroad,” from Wheeling, 
West, designed to strike the Columbus and Cleve- 
land road at Mount Vernon, or some other suita- 
ble point, will almost certainly be constructed. 
The board: of directors just chosen have o 
ont and are about appointing an engineer ; 


1846-7. 
- 12,528 
- 59,337 
- 27,216 
- 1,145 
- 16,649 


1847-8. 
13,476 
80,242 
51,001 

2,494 
27,153 


1848-9, 
9,058 
74,961 
52,591 
3,365 
22,685 


18445. 
5,359 
52,205 
22,203 
2,250 
13,736 


1848-9, 
9,053 
74,961 
52,591 
3,365 
22.685 


comple 


«A,B. G. FM.” 


Pittsrizip, Mass, September 14, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The American Board of Foreign Missions has 
just celebrated its fortieth anniversary at this 
place, in a series of meetings, running through 
four days; and, knowing that many of your read- 
ers feel a deep interest in the movements of that 
body, I send you a brief account of the proceedings. 
If anticipated by any other correspondent, please 
throw this aside, — 

The meetings commenced on Tuesday, the 11th, 
at 4 P. M., but as it was not my good fortune to 
arrive on the ground till Wednesday noon, I must 
give you the doings up to that period at second 
hand. Little was done on Teusday afternoon, 
but to organize and commence the reading of the 
@nnual reports. In the evening, the Annual Mis- 
sion Sermon was preached by 8. H. Cox, D. D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., occupying near two hours in 
the delivery. It is spoken of as very able, but 
decidedly Dr. Cox-ish, exhibiting both the pecu- 
liar excellences and eccentricities of its gifted 
author. As usual in all his similar performances, 
it contained many hard hits at Episcopacy and 
Puseyism, and, in this respect, gave serious offence 
to some of his auditors. But I do not think the 
Doctor should be judged too harshly for these lit- 
tle philippics, however much they may appear out 
of place, on such an occasion. ‘Those who know 
how keenly he was annoyed when his own son 
assumed canonicals, should be willing to indulge 
him a little in this mode of retaliation. Prelacy 
is, emphatically, his “Cheshire cheese,” and 
something more. The usual compliment was ex- 
tended to him, of soliciting a copy of the sermon 
for publication, although, for the reason above 
given, some would prefer that it should not see 
the light. ti 

Wednesday morning —Reading of Reports com- 
pleted, committees appointed, and a discussion 
commenced upon a paper submitted by the Pru- 
dential Committee, respecting the great want of 
Missionaries, and the reluctance of young men to 
volunteer for that service. Receipts for the year, 
‘$291,706.27; of which, $44,050.15 was specially 
contributed towards paying the debt of the pre- 
vious year. Present debt, $31,603 98. 

Afternoon consumed by the discussion commenc- 
ed in the morning, upon the lack of Missionaries, 
and it now became evident that this topic was to 
be made a prominent feature of the anniversary. 
Speeches were made by Drs. Wisner and Auder- 
son, Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Boston, and by four re- 
turned Missionaries. It appears that the Board 
is desirous of sending out large reinforcements 
the present year, but, in all our churches and 
seminaries, not half a dozen young men can be 
found willing to go! 

Evening occupied in public addresses on the 
general aspect of the cause. Principal speakers, 
Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, and Mr. Thomson, 
who has just returned from a seventeen years’ 
mission to Syria. 

Thursday morning.—Business proper was resum- 
ed, and reports of committnes called for. In addi- 
tion to a General Business Committee, it is the 
custom, at each anniversary, to appoint numerous 
other committees, and refer to them the various 
topics embraced in the Annual Report, very much 
as the President’s Message is diposed of in Con- 
gress. In this case, the Report is the Message, 
and the different Missions of the Board are the 
subjects usually referred. The reports of these 
committees generally exhibit much sameness, 
some of them being little more than an expression 
of satisfaction at the establishment of the mission, 
or at the mode of conducting it, or at its success; 
and a recommendation that ‘so much of the An- 
nual Report as refers thereto be printed,” &c. 
There are occasional exceptions, and thereport of 
Dr. Tyler, from the Committee on African Mis- 
sions, formed one of these. The Board has but 
two missions on that continent, one among the 
Zulus, in South Africa, and the other at the Ga- 
boon, on the West coast. The report urged a 
speedy increase, both of missions and missionaries 
there, and set forth the peculiar obligations of 
America to give the Gospel to that injured and 
benighted country. -Would that these same 
D. D’s manifested a like interest in elevating and 
christianizing the colored race on this continent. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Anderson, the reading 
of these reports was suspended, and an hour spent 
in devotional exercises. < 

In the ofternoon, the Board united with the 
Christians of this place in celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper, after which, business was resumed ; the 
reading of reports was concluded, the officers for 
next year elected, (or rather reélected, for those of 
last year were all chosen again, save one,) and 
various minor affairs attended to. 

The evening was again devoted to = addresses. 
The first of these was a chaste and beautiful effort 
by President Frelinghuysen. He was followed 
in speeches, of much power and pathcs, by three 
returned missionaries, and they by Gov. Briggs. 
It wasan unexpected treat, to most of the audience, 
thus to hear from the Governor; but he readily 
accepted the invitation to speak, at few hours’ no- 
tice, and acquitted himself well. He is a Baptist, 
I believe, and the President of a Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, but his address was free from secta- 
rianism, evinced broad catholicity of spirit, and a 
profound desire for the world’s regeneration. 

This (Friday) morning, the Board met at eight 
o’clock, and all business having been dispatched 
yesterday, an hour was spent in devotional exer- 
cises, solemn and deeply interesting, when the 
final adjournment took place. ‘ 

From this hasty sketch your readers will get 
no adequate idea of the spirit of the anniversary, 
or of its intense interest ; yet I know that a con- 
densed summary of proceedings isall that you can 
publish An account, to be even tolerably full, 
would require two pagesof your paper, Speaking 
religiously, the anniversary was, indeed, “‘a feast 
of fat things” The pervading spirit of all the 
meetings was eminently devotional, and their in- 
fluence must be salutary, not only in promoting 
missions, but in increasing the general spirit of 
piety, and thereby attracting sympathy to every 
honest effort for the melioration of our race. Such 
an influence is not to be spurned by any sincere 
reformer, for, indirectly, it will help forward eve- 
ry good cause. The attendance was large through- 
out, the number from abroad being estimated at 
more than 1,000. 

“Bat what was said or done on the subject of 
slavery?” This question is the absorbing one 
with most of your readers, and many who attended 
the meetings supposed it was to be the absorbing 
one there. But notso. Nothing was done, and 
but little said, respecting it. The subject was 
briefly alluded to by the Prudential Committee, 
in connection with the Indian missions, and along 
letter was read from the Missionaries, in which 
they attempt to justify their use of slave labor 
upon the mission premises. On Wednesday after- 
noon, Dr. Bacon moved that those papers be re- 
‘ferred to a select committee, to report what action 
was required upon them from the Board; but 
Chancellor Walworth at once interposed an ob- 
jection, which showed that the type of his Hunk- 
erism has not been at all modified since the Rome 
Convention. Under a standing rule, Dr. Bacon’s 
motion went to the Business Committee, before it 
could be debated or voted on ; and, on Thursday, 
that Committee, of which Chief Justice Williams, 
of Connecticut, was chairman, reported that they 
saw no occasion for a special committee; that they 
consider the letter as part of an unfinished corres- 
pondence, to be published among the historical 
transactions of the Board. Here the matter drop- 
ped, and was not called up again, nor even public- 
ly alluded to. What is contained in that letter, 
or in the report of the Prudential Committee, 
which so easily quieted the Anti-Slavery men 
present, I am unable to state clearly, as both were 
read before my arrival. They will soon be before 
the public, when all can judge. I understand they 
indicate some little progress towards the Right, 
but fear they will disappoint many friends of the 
slave, who have been expecting something more 
satisfactory from this meeting. Such will still be 
impelled to act through the American Missionary 
Association, or some kindred society. 

Ehad intended to give you a most touching in- 
cident, related by the veteran Missionary, Dr. 
Poor, respecting one of the despised race which 
you are laboring to elevate, but neither my time 
ner your limits will now permit. If this sketch 
prove acceptable, I may recur to the meeting 
again, and, perhaps, notice some of the speeches 
and speakers. Yours, truly, Sacg. 


For the National Era. 


MR. CALHOUN AND COL. BENTON.—No. 2. 


The rights of the slaveholder have been de- 
fined so repeatedly and so clearly by the Federal 
tribunals, and the State courts in the South, that 
they cannot be misunderstood by any one who 
shall examine the subject. That these rights ex- 
ist by virtue of the laws of the respective States, 
whether founded on statute or usage, is settled. 
And on this great principle rests the safety of 
“the peculiar institution.” This doctrine has 
received the sanction of all the slave States. But 


| an undefinable right beyond this is asserted, un- 


+1 der the General Government, to carry slaves as 


| property of every 


property into the new Territories. 


| Mr. Calhoun ‘says there is no “distinction be- 
ig els that “the laws of all | 


ntries, in reference to everything, including 
id, are local, and cannot go 





of. the ‘county. extends: “In, noah of property of: 


every description, if it passes beyond the author- 
ity of the country where it is, into another, where 
the same description of things are regarded as 
property, it continues to be so there, but becomes 
subject to the laws and regulations of the placein 
reference to such property. But if it be prohib- 
ited, as property, in the country into which it 
passes, it ceases to be so, unless it hasbeen forced 
in, under circumstances which placed it under 
the protection of international law. Thus one 
and the game principle applies in this respect to 
all property ; in things animate and inanimate, and 
rational or irrational.” » 

Now, we say that this principle, as here stated, 
has never been applied to slave property. The 
main ground is, that slaves, like other property, 
may be taken into any jurisdiction or State where 
such property isnot prohibited. On the contrary, 
We say that no prohibition is necessary, and that 
property in slaves can nowhere exist except it be 
sanctioned by the law of the place where it is so 
held. Slavery is not prohibited in England, and 
yetit has been there held, by the Court of King’s 
Bench, that a slave taken to England by his mas- 
ter is free. Cowper, With as much truth as beauty, 
Says: 

“ Slavery cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 

Keceive our air, that moment they are free; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

That’s noble, and bespeaks & nation proud and jealous of the 
blessing.” 

In Massachusetts, and in many of the other 
States of this Union, there is no express probibi- 
tion of slavery,and yet the doctrine of the King’s 
Bench, as we stated, has been recognised and 
sanctioned. And this doctrine has been ex- 
pressly laid down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Prigg vs. The Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters,611. Mr. 
Justice Story says, in giving the opinion of the 
Court: “By the general law of nations, no na- 
tion is bound to recognise the state of slavery, as 
to foreign slaves found within its territorial do- 
minions, when it is in opposition to its own policy 
and institutions, in favor of the subjects of other 
nations where slavery is recognised. If it does 
it, it ig as a matter of comity, and not as a matter 
of international right. The state of slavery is 
deemed to be a mere municipal regulation, found- 
ed and limited to the range of the territorial 
laws,” &c. “It is manifest from this considera- 
tion, that if the Constitution had not contained 
the clause,” (respecting fugitives from labor,) 
“every non-slaveholding State in the Union 
would have been at liberty to have delared free 
all runaway slaves coming within its limits, and 
to have given them entire immunity and protec- 
tion against the claims of theirmasters.” 

This covers the wholeground: 1. That slavery 
exists only to the extent of the law of the State. 
2. That there is no principle of international law 
which recognises it. 3. That the claim to a fu- 
gitive from labor rests entirely upon the provision 
in the Constitution, that such claim may be as- 
serted. This disposes of Mr. Calhoun’s position, 
that the property in slaves, like other property, 
may be exercised where it is not expressly pro- 
hibited. Suppose Mr. Calhoun should remove 
into California with his slaves, and one or more 
of them refuse to obey him, and he chastises 
them, may he not be indicted for an assault and 
battery? And could he on the trial set up that 
they were his property, the same’ as his horse, 
and that he had aright to beat them? The col- 
ored persons would be competent witnesses in the 
case. Now, there is no law in the Territory 
which authorizes one man to beat another, though 
his skin may be dark. 

Could the law of South Carolina govern the case 
which makes the negro a chattel? That law has 
no extra-territorial operation. In the language of 
the Supreme Court, it is limited “to the range of 
the territorial laws”—to the boundary of the State. 
And, if so limited, the right of the master ceases 
when the slave, by whatever means, whether with 
or without the consent of his master, goes beyond 
the State, and into a jurisdiction where the law 
does not authorize slavery. In the above case, the 
court says the claim of the master, where the slave 
absconds, rests entirely upon the special provision 
in th® Constitution; and, to bring such a case 
within the Constitution, it must appear that the 
slave did not leave the service of the master with 
his consent. And the court say there is no inter- 
national law which gives the master a claim on 
the fugitive. There is, then, no foundation for 
the doctrine of Mr. Calhoun, that where a ship, 
loaded with slaves, is driven by stress-of weather 
to a foreign port, where slavery is not allowed, 
the master may still claim them. And this was 
the decision of the English courts, in the West 
In lia case referred to by Mr. Calhoun. The 
slaves, in that case, were not considered as other 
property, and they never have been so considered 
by any respectable tribunal beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of slavery. 

Mr. Calhoun admits, if negroes are removed 
to another slave State, that they are held under 
the laws of such State. And if there be no law 
in such State sanctioning slavery, then does it 
not follow that the negroes are free? Could any- 
thing be more absurd than to apply this rule to 
other property? Cannot a man claim his horse 
anywhere, or his cow, or any other article which, 
by universal law, constitutes property? And yet 
it is admitted that, as to slave property, it must 
Be claimed, in a State, under the law of such 

tate. 


For the National Era. 


CITIZENSHIP OF COLORED PERSONS. 


1 have been favored, by a friend, with the fol- 
lowing transcript of the series of decisions by 
which the right of citizenship is denied to colored 
persons. 


1. By the second section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution of the United States, which 
provides that “the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States,” the privilege or 
capacity of taking, holding, and conveying lands 
lying within any of the United States is conferred 
on all the citizens of the United States, in the 
same manner that it is possessed by a citizen of 
the State where the land lies — Ward vs. Morris, 
Harris & McHenry, 341. 

2. A limited, and not a full operation, is to be 
given to these words in the Constitution. They 
do not mean the right of election, of being elected, 
or of holding offices; they mean that the citizens 
of all the States shall have the peculiar advantage 
of acquiring and holding real as well as personal 
property, and that such property shall be protect- 
ed by the State, in the same manner ag the prop- 
erty of the citizen of the State is protected.— Camp- 
bell vs. Morris, 3 Harris §& McHenry, 554. 

3. It seems that no one can be a citizen of a State, 
under this article of the Constitution, who is not 
entitled to all the rights and privileges conferred 
upon the highest classes of society—Henry vs. 
Smith, 1 Litt., 334, 

4, Free negroes and mulattoes are not such cit- 
izens as were contemplated by this article of the 
Constitution —1 Litt., 334, 


5. Before the adoption of the United States Consti- 
tution, each State had a right to make citizens 
of such persons as it pleased ; but, as that Consti- 
tution does not authorize any but white persons to 
become citizens of the United States, it creates a 
presumption that no State had made persons of 
color citizens—Crandall vs. State, 10 Conn., 340. 
~ 6. Free.persons of color in Virginia are not citi- 
zens of the United States, in the sense of our ship- 
ping laws, or any other laws, passed under the 
authority of the Federal Constitution. — William 
Wirt, Attorney General. Executive Doc, Vol. 6. 

All natives are not citizens ofthe United States; 
the d dants of the aborigines, and those of 
African origin, are not entitled to the rights of 
citizens. Anterior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of th® United States, each State had the 
right to make citizens of such persons as it pleased. 
That Constitution does not authorize any but 
white to become citizens of the United 
States, and it must therefore be presumed that no 
one is & citizen who is not white—See Bonner’s Law 
Dictionary, 265. 

As a series of arbitrary decisions, defining the 
common law, until set aside by statute, nothing 
could be more explicit. The case is made out be- 
yond d But as a series of inferences, to get 
at the true intent of the Constitution, or establish 
civil rights. on a souud basis, could be 
een —— are ade 
possible that the turning-point 
may be within the comprehension and 


more 
men; and it 
‘a decision 





therefore, cannot be citizens of the United States, 
who are entitled to them all. That is, by estab- 
lishing a epecial and arbitrary disability in some 
particular thing, you may deprivea man or a class 
of a hundred other privileges. You wish to do an 
act of injustice: the Constitution says you may, 
provided you will do another! 

To make the case a little plainer, let us suppose 
a different class to be dealt with in'the same way. 
According to former custom, clergymen were not lia- 
ble to taxation, and had not the power to vote. In 
many places, it is an ungracious thing for them to 
vote, even now; and though they are ame as 
well informed and honest as the average of citi- 
zens, it is thought strange of them if they take an 
active part in politics, and almost a scandal for 
them to enter into political life. Why for them, 
any more than for a lawyer, a schoolmaster, or an 
editor? Ofcourse, only from an undefined preju- 
dice in the popular mind—as unfounded as the 
prejudice against color. Suppose this prejudice 
to be embodied in a law, and this class of persons 
deprived of their votes. Of course, they can no 
longer have protection, passports, and the usual 
conveniences and privileges of a civilized State, 
because they are “not entitled to all the privi- 
leges conferred upon the highest class of soci- 
ety !”— Amy vs. Smith, 1 Litt., 334. 

Or, again, suppose the natural jealousy of the 
mass of the people against great capitalists should, 
in some very democratic State, get the enaction of 
a law of civil disabilities; or the dread of “social- 
ism,” or some other rampant popular “ism,” 
should be strong enough to rule out a handsome 
minority of independent citizens from the privi- 
lege of voting at all. Of course, they are no 
longer “entitled to all the privileges,” &c., and 
the same inference will follow. And a precious 
narrow belt of bona fide United States citizens will 
be left. 

It is difficult to suppose that the authors of the 
above-quoted decision really supposed there was 
any force in the reason given for it. It is so evi- 
dently a make-shift to support a foregone conclu- 
sion, that no one, on a second thought, could im- 
pose on himself by it. Its being applied, just now, 
only to a single, small, and politically feeble class, 
is the only thing that prevents every one from 
seeing its monstrous injustice. The very terms 
in which it is given are an outrage on the sense 
and spirit of the Constitution. Citizenship is not 
a “privilege conferred upon the highest class of 
society.”(!) It is a right which the Constitution 
seeks to define, certify, and establish. The invidious 
distinction of aristocratic Rome, between “ popu- 
lus and plebs”—between “citizens” and those 
who are “subjects but not citizens”—was, as eve- 
ry reader of history knows, at the bottom of all 
the fierce civil strife of its early annals. There, 
the parties were too nearly matched, and the dis- 
tinction was broken down. Our nation began by 
disavowing this distinction—as base as odious 
here—because those disqualified by it are an in- 
significant minority. It has nothing to support it 
but the wanton pleasure a mean mind takes in 
taunting the weak with their own weakness. 
Except in the felicitous conjecture of the learned 
propounder of the above decision No. 3, our laws 
know nothing of any class of free men besides 
these two, citizens of full age having the birth- 
right of civil privileges ; and probationary citizens, 
including foreigners and minors, who, in a given 
time, unless disqualified by crime, will join the 
former class. ‘I'he brilliant invention of a third 
is worthy, perhaps, of a lawyer’s wit, but, certainly 
not worthy of the document he was interpreting; 
and if the Constitution does anything, it certainly 
overrules and denies it altogether. Crvis. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 

z+ As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

tr Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
de!phia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

I Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

Xr Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

x Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistiact. Give the name of the Post Offce, the 
County, and the State. ; pe 

Xr Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

Xie Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. . 

Ie We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to sendsuch bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 

Washington, D.C. - Maryland - - - - 1-2dis. 
Baltimore Virginia 

Philadelphia - 
New York city - 
New York State 
New England - 
New Jersey - 
Eastern Penn. - 
Western Penn. - 


Indiana - - 
Kentucky - 
Tennessee - 
Michigan - 


11-2 dis. Canada - - 








LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 


ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oo- 


Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
O¢y~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—Ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


< eo subscriber, having received letters patent fora sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongneing and grooving machine. 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
‘This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully r ded to, by addressing the eub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly > 


Border street, East Boston, Mass. 

0% The above Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
tes by laning over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and has 
plane 3.000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with gréat rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine, 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
hae and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 

tucky. 

Coumualiatties for farther particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWA 
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For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
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tes of Ohio, Mich Ind 
oo STEWART 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 
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LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1850, 
UBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices 3 om 
For one thousand copies ~ * .08 
For one hundred copies - - 250 
For one dozencopies - ~- . 40 
Forasinglecopy- - ~*~ sat ms » 6 
Almanac has been compi y the Corresponding 
ginesesy of the Society, and inclades twenty-three 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The 
the thonsand is put at a trifle above the actual ¢ 
expectation of. selli teed editions, and of 
active co operation of Anti- maeate 
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ho, it is hoped, will give 
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Slavery friends throughout the 35 a 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCIN- 
NATI, 

eS next course of Lectures in this Institution will com- 
mence on the first Monday of November, 1849, and cou- 

tinue until the 15th of March, 1850. But one session will 

hereafter be held annually. A gratuitous preliminary course 

will commence the first Monday of October, and continue one 

month. The Faculty of the Institute will be arranged as 

follows: 

Horatio P. Gatchell, M. D., Professor of Special, Gen 
and dooney pp error fakes seit ype, 

oseph KR, Buchanan, M. D., Professor of Physiol 
igmeanes of ———., ‘ “ aneney ae 
omas V. Morrow, M. D., Professor of Theor 
tice of Medicine and Pathology. gars 

Storm Kosa, M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice 
of Homeopathy. — 

Benjamin L, Hill, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Sur- 
gical Practice. 

Lorenzo E. Jones, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, 
bb ee gaye and Medica Botany. 

obn B. Stallo, A. M., Professor of Chemist armac 
and Medical Jurisprudence. wibihs os 

Wooster Beach, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Clinical 
Medicine. 

James Milot, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and Surgi- 

cal Progector. 
_ This Institution was chartered by the Legislature of Ohio 
in 1845, and is under the control of an efficient Board of 
Trustees, who, in conjunction with the Faculty, have full 
powers to confer all the degrees that are conferred by any 
medical college in the United States. Since the establish- 
ment of the Institute, in 1845, the total number of its matri- 
culated stndents has been 618~a number unequalled by any 
Western school in a similar length of time from its founda- 
tion. In four years it has risen to be the fifth American 
schoolin number of matriculated students, and eighth in 
number of graduates. 

All departments of medical science are carefully taught, 
by a course of six or seven daily lectures, withcritical exam- 
inations, and a weekly medical and surgical clinique. Not 
only are the common elements of medical science taught, 
(which are accessible in other schools and in the standard 
text books,) but a very large amonnt of interesting and ne- 
cessary knowledge is imparted, which is not obtainable in 
other schools. Important discoveries in the physiology of 
the nervous system, (not yet in print,)an extensive know- 
ledge of our indigenous botanic materia medica, and an 
Americay system of medical practice, which changes for the 
better three-fourths of the details of the healing art. have 
constitnted the attractions of the Institute. The superiority 
of the Eclectic system of Therapeutics, Surgery, and Ob- 
stetrics, has caused its rapid diffusion throughout the United 
States; and at the present time there is a much greater de 
mand for educated Eclectic practitioners than can possibly 
be supplied for years. The City Cholera Hospital of Cincin- 
nati, under the control of Eclectic physicians, exhibited but 
about one-half the mortality of hospitals under the old prac- 
tice; and the private treatment of cholera, by Eclectic phy- 
sicians, in Cincinnati, exhibits a mortality of but four and 
one-third per cent. in more than fifteen hundred cases. In 
other diseases, the Eelectic treatment presen s a similar su- 
periority. The leading principle of. Kelecticism is to select 
liberally, from all sources, the best methods of treatment, 
but to reject all dangerous and deleterious methods, which 
impair the vital powers of the patient. Henee the mercurial, 
antimonial, blood-letting system of treatment, being replaced 
by better agencies, is regarded as unscientific and obsolete. 

In addition to the above, the Homeopathic practice, which 
has everywhere proved far superior to the Allopathic, either 
in hospital or in private practice, (a knowledge of which is 
indispensable to a thorough medical education,) is fully 
taught in the Institute by an able Homeopathic practitioner, 
unanimously nominated for the post by the Western Home- 
opathic Convention. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine must have 
attained the age of twenty-one years, and, in addition to the 
usual preliminary stady, have attended two courses of lec- 
tures. on each of the departments of medical science, in this 
or some legally incorporated medical school, the last of which 
shall be in this, and shall be competent to sustain athorough 
examination before the Faculty. Four years reputable prac- 
tice, and an attendance on one full course in this institution, 
also entitles the student to become a candidate for gradua- 
tion. 

The tickets of Professors (ten dollars each) amount to 
seventy dollars. The matriculation fee is three dollars; the 
demonstrator’s ticket, five dollars; the library ticket, (op- 
tional,) two dollars. Any student, by paying one hundred 
dollars in advance, will secure the right to attend as many 
courses as are necessary for the completion of his studies. 
(Graduation and matriculation fees not included.) Good 
board may be had for two dollars or two dollars and a half 
per week. One student from each judicial district in the 
State of Ohio will be educated gratuitously. It is the duty 
of the President Judge of the district to designate some poor 
but meritorious young gentleman for this situation, who will 
be admitted free, and charged only for the ticket of matricu- 
lation, which is three dollars. Students are r- commended to 
furnish themselves with one or more of the following text- 
books: Wilson, Horner, and Wistar, on Anatomy; Williams, 
Allison, and Stille, on Pathology ; Carpenter, Oliver, and 
Dunglison, on Physiology; Beach, Wood, Eberle, and Wat 
son, on Medical Practice; Cooper and Gibson, on Surgery; 
Meigs and Beach, on Midwifery; Beach, U. S. Dispensatory, 
and Eberle, on the Materia Medica; Gardner and Turner, 
on Chemistry; Hartman Herring, and Hull’s Laurie, on 
Homeopathy, as well as other standard works. 

Students arriving in the city will please call at the resi- 
dence of the undersigned, first door west of the Methodist 
chapel, on Ninth street, between Raceand Elm. Those de- 
siring further information will please direct a letter, post 
paid, to T. V. MORROW, M. D, 

Sept. 6.—Im * Dean of the Faculty. 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


Is universally acknowledged by all to be 
The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Popular 
Clothing Establishment in the United 
States. 


t lppoed spacions and fashionable Emporium, which is known 

throughout the civilized world as the cheapest and best 
place to purchase Clothing, sprung ftom a small beginning 
in 1842. Its present proprietor, 


GEORGE W. SIMMONS, 


Was its originator and projector. He believed that the 
enormous prices which were then charged for Clothing might 
be essentially reduced, and that the public would sustain 
him in making such reduction. His calculations have been 
more than realized. He commenced his business by making 


but a small profit upon the cost of the manufacture, and, by 
adhering strictly to the 


Low Price System, 


Has caused crowds of customers to flock to his Clothing 
House. So great was the business of the establishment, that 
he was obliged to 


Rebuild in 1847. 


Notwithstanding the large addition which was then erected, 
the room proved insufficient to accommodate the immense 
throngs which daily visited this Clothing Mart, and in 1849 
he added a most 


Magnificent Rotunda 


To the long row of stores, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


Extending from the street 180 feet, and covering an area of 
10,000 feet, making altogether the most extensive Clothing 
Establishment in the country. The sales amount annually 


to about 
Half a Million Dollars. 


There are engaged in the establishment— 


25 fashionable cutters and trimmers; 
2 book-keepers ; 
1 cashier and assistant ; 
1 paymaster; 
5 runners; 
2 expresses ; 

30 salesmen ; 

3000 operatives. 





. 


This establishment has arrived at its present position by 
farnishing Clothing at the 


Lowest Rates, 


Which the proprietor was enabled to do by purchasing and 
manufacturing immense quantities of the 


Most Fashionable Style of Goods, 


And in this manner he gained the confidence of the commu- 
nity. Asaspecimen of the low rates at which Clothing is 
furnished, we annex the fo!lowing list of 

PRICES. 


Thin pants, a superior collection of every 
grade, quality, and quantity,from - ~- $075 
Vests,alargeassortment - - - - 7 
Thin coatsofevery style - - - - 10 
Thin jackets, 1,000 to 1,500 always on hand - 
Riding and shooting pants, made from linen 
aa... « + 
Mixed cassimere pants- - ° 
Drab and blue pants 
Doeskin pants,fancy shades- - - - 
(All grades, cut, quantity and quality of 
the above pants.) 
Fine shirts, linen bosoms, &c. 
Mixed business coats - - 
Green business coats - - 
Dresscoats - - + = 
Brookcoats -. - - * * * * 
(Every shade of color, such as dahlia, green, 
ay purple, drake-neck, black, blue, 
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Hunting coats, some new styles 
velvets - - > 6 
Pilotcloth coats - + = 
Beaverclothcoats- - + + * = 
Broadcloth and pilot coats, with silk velyet: 
facings af@ Collars, linel, wadded, an 
tufted with silk—a splendid article, got up 
in the very best style wo eh wo 8 
Broadeloth surtouts - - - - 
Elegant dressing gowns aric ef se 
Ladies riding habits 
Summer coats—look 
faced - : as - - - - 
Professional summer suits —wear and look as 
well as cloth - = ° 4 
Anentire suitof thinelothes - - - 
Rich scarfs, cravats,andstocks - - ~- 
Elegant suspenders andgocks - - - 
Walking sticks, valises, carpet bags, smok- 
ing caps, umbrellas, &c. &c, 
Linen shirts, bosoms, collars, gloves, &c. 
&c., at customers’ OWN PRICES. 
‘All orders from any part of the world executed at the 
shortest notice and in the best style, from furnishing a sin- 
gle garment to 


Clothing a Regiment. 


Gentlemen, when you come to Boston, be sure and secure 
a good bargain, by calling at 


SIMMONS’ OAK HALL, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36; and 38, Ann Street, 
- BOSTON. 
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as well as cloth—silk 
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August 16 —3m 





TO INVENTORS. ris oe 
bscribers offer services to persons 
“obtal in the Unites States or in foreign coun- 
prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
secure a patent. 

From pin on wanee | as tical mechanics, besser 
toa thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and soqus a 
ae with the details connected with the business se e 

tent Ofoe they trast they willbe Ppuoe and’ precision of 

the ¢ 
iste souainabiien! igen the promptness and ability 
“with which they transact all business 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business gransacted, 
patent, by writing Ww the aabscribers, wi 
Eee con bapent with perfectsafety by th 4 
yugh sketches and ptions can be sent by mail. 
for 
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2 ape org a, 
| Letters mustreet, opposite the Patent Omes. 


Office on F 
nat: EB RENWICK. 


LARD OIL. 
Perzoven LARD 


to prevent leakage. Orders received and expresaly 
Lake, Atlantic, and Sout! i execnted for the 
aod r eauldinas foot - hern cities, also for the West Indieg 
THOMAS EMERY, Lara 

Jan. 20. 


Oil 
33 Water street, near Manufeoturer, 


Wainnt, Cincinnati, 0, 
.\ LARD FoROou. 
ARLE WANTED.—Cash paid for corn 


tar A 
> AS EMERY, Lard 031 Manufacturer 
an. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut. ( ineinnati, 0 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC Inst}. 
TUTE, 
ITUATED ten miles south of Philadelphi r 
1 phia, near W, 

Ss bury, the county town of Gloncester county, Nw Pal 
sey, having erected additional improvements, is now pre “a 
ed to receive a. few more patients. _—_ 

Terms, eight dollars per week, 
treatment. 

Application to be made to Samuel Webb 
58 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. rt 

Patients can take the steamboat for Red 
Arch street wharf, Philadelrhia, at 3 P. M.. an 
take the Clarksborough stage, which goes di 
stitute, arriving in time for supper, 





, Mast, and slop-feq 





which includes board and 
Secretary, No. 


Bank, leaving 
lat Red Bank 
rect to the In- 
Sept. 20.—tf 





# FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
ATENT Salamander Soapstone lined Iron C t 
P ye stand more fire than any others made heen 
ry. 0, a large supply of Patent Air Chamber fron Chestg 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordinary way. 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters’ 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. ‘eb. 1. 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
peur & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut Michigan, New Hampshire 
mwas, tnigate, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas. ’ 

an. 6.— 








LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
ay Besse B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselice 
_ at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, — street, opposite south door of State House. 
Usiness connected with the profession, of al! ki . 
tually attended to ¥ , Sane 





STOMACH BITTERS, 
ANTI-DYSPEPTIC & STOMACH BITTERS. 


D*: Aloysius Chatard’s Auti-Dyspeptic and Stomach Bit- 

ters will effectually cure dyspepsia, liver complaint 
chronic or nervous debility, indigestion, diseases of the kid 
neys, and all diseases arising from a 

Weak or Disordered Stomach. 

They soon Temove all acidity, and give tone and action to 
the stomach, and assist digestion; they are ENTIRELY 
VEGETABLE, and contain NO ALCOHOLIC STIM. 
ULANT, and will in every case PERMANENTLY DE. 
STROY THE MOST OBSTINATE Cos TIVE. 
NESS, and renovate the whole system, removing all impn- 
rities from the body, and remnants of previous disease, and 
give health and vigor to the frame, thereby preventing 
frightful dreams, walking while asleep, &c., which often ac- 
company the above afflictions. 

Persons of sedentary habits should occasionally use them; 
they will prevent much pain and sickness and depression of 
spirite. 

Derangement of the Liver and Stomach 

Are sources of insanity. From disorder or obstruction, a 
morbid action of the sympathetic and other nerves follows 
and the functions of the brain are impaired and deranged: 
derangement there will also produce disease of the heart, 
skin, lungs, and kidneys It is owing to the same cause that 
thousands die with cholera, bilious or yellow fever, and that 
most banefnl disease, consumption. 

THE LIVER.—Its Office is to secrete the bile, and sepa 
rate all impurities from the blood. Then, how necessary for 
the health is the proper performance of this function; JF 
DISEASED, IT CANNOT PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
which, if sent to the lungs, brain, and other parts of the sys- 
tem, in a morbid condition, will cause jaundice, insanity, 
consumption &c., &c., and by withbolding the stimulus from 
the intestines, produce dyspepsia, piles, and many other 
complaints. 

THE STOMACH is an important organ in the economy, 
as upon it you depend for the success and all the advantages 
to be derived from the administration of internal medicines. 
Its functions are of the utmost importance to every one, ag 
it constitutes the source and fountain of life, which is, nu- 
trition. No organ possssses such remarkable sympathies, 
none such remarkable power in modifying every part of the 
system. 

WEAK AND DELICATE CHILDREN are wade 
strong by using these Bitters. In fact, they are a family 
medicine—they can be administered with perfect safety toa 
child one year old, the most delicate female, or a man of 
ninety. 

Persons visiting districts harassed annually with fever 
and ague, or any fever of a bilious nature, will find that by 
the timely use of one or two bottles, they will not in one in- 
stance take this disease, as they will renovate and strength- 
en the system, and carry the bile off in its natura! channel. 
Prevention is better than dhre. 

Price, $1 per bottle ; siz bottles, $5. 

Agents for Chatard’s Stomach Bitters, 

A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton «nd William streets, 
New York. 

Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 

L. Wilcox, Pittsburgh, Pa. Gad Chapin, Louisville, Ky. 

J. H. Reed, Chicago, Ill. 

G. F. Thomas, (late Thomas & Miles,) 169 Main street, 
Cincinnati. 

Henry Killbourne & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sept. 6.—eotNov16 














OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 

THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 

OY Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilla.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value, It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisitiun in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sursapariila. The Sarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medica! men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce ter- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 


Y not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 


perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under bh: at, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toit allits value. The 
Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eve 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of loring avy 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepered in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 
Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and chiliren. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, and 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold bands, cold chille and hot flashes 
over the body. It bas not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and. promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lnngs, throat. and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and sta~es of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of flor albus ¢ ) whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painiul menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing vbstractions, and regulating the general fy8- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whvle body, and cures 
all forms of 3 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, ’ 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fita, convulsions, &c. 

Is not this, then, 

The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 
But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend's 
inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 
because of one Grand Fuct, that the one is Incaz, vble of De- 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 


while the other does; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and da:naging other s! Must not this horrible 
d be pois to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid ! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces !—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver com plaint, diarrboes, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What is scrof- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruption of the skin, seald bead salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white ron fever-sores,and all uleer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatic, 
puta sour acid fluid, which insinuates itself between - 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender = 
delicate tissues upon which it acts ? So of nervous diseas - ’ 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. nineties 
Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinite/y 
worse to use, this 


Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound » of S.P. 
Tow 


nsend ! 

d have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 

wh bor ~ ee Senaiee Orig inal Sarsapariila, is an Jmitation 
or preparation !! 

tee foxtid that we should deal in an article whieh 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend . 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Pr. suc 
a mountain load of complaints and crimimations from Agents 
who have suid, and purchasers who have used S. P. Town- 


1g Fermenting Com ; 

We wish it wi because it is the absolute truth, 

that 8. P.T article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 

Iaare heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar; 

that they are unlike in every particular, having not one 5!” 

gle thing in common. a 

As S. P. Townsend is no deetor, and. never was, /6 1. 

chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no a nf waeeeaaicoal 
nm MS 

disease than any other common, iaonlent ee 





man, what can the public 
cei a genuine scientific micdieine, containing al oe | ot 
articles used in ring it, and which are ino : 
which might render them the agents 0 

heal 


ith? 
pate, to peur balm 
r pala ny in the despairing 
and bloom and vigor into the erat 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmit, — ee once 
JACOB TOWNSEND A sought and found the op 
nity and means to bring 
goa veh eb veel it, 
within the reach, and to the knowledge o - 


and know; by joyful - 
pesgaag Me Power to Heal! 


ocr" For salein, Washington OE Dae w. #1. Oiimss 
: 8. Butt ys agely E Co 
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